





OUTSTANDING NEW FLOWERS 


for YOUR Garden 


Why not make your garden an unusual one—ahead of your neighbors in display- 
ing the latest varieties horticultural science has to offer? Shown below are some of 
Dreer’s specially recommended new strains and novelties to lend pride and dis- 
tinectiveness to your 1937 flower-gardening efforts. And—with DREER QUALITY 
SEEDS, you can be sure of unrivaled success. For a constant, colorful panorama 
from spring until fall, begin ordering from the following at once: 


Marigold, Tom Thumb, Golden Crown 
(right/—A lovely dwarf form of the 
highly prized Guinea Gold. Only 10 
inches tall, covered with bright 
golden-yellow flowers. For bed or 
border. Pkt. 25¢; 5 pkts. $1.00. 





Scabiosa-Flowered Zinnia, Autumn 











Tints 
Scabiosa-Flowered Zinnia, Autumn 
Tints (above)/—A startlingly new Tahoka Daisy 
annual; a truly magnificent strain of 
: the Scabiosa-flowered Zinnia, which Tahoka Daisy (above)—Large, showy, compact bushes, 12 
: will come perfectly true to form. inches high and 2 feet across—covered with graceful daisy- 
Includes a gorgeous color range of like blooms of a jiovely light lavender-blue. Attractive fern 
autumn tints—orange, brown, russet, like foliage. Blooms during late summer and fall, Pkt. 20¢; 
j carmine, and many other unusual hues, special pkt. 75¢. 
: Pkt. 20¢ ; special pkt. T5¢; %4-oz. $1.25, Marigold, Tom Thumb, Golden Crown 


Viola cornuta, Chantryland (left 

A striking variety with lovely rich 
apricot blooms. Of true cornuta 
type bearing great quantities of ex- 
ceptionally showy blooms. Compact 
plants. Perennial, Pkt. 25¢; special 
pkt. T5¢. 






Viscaria, Blue Pearl (left)— 
Free-flowering plant of neat @ 
upright growth of about one 
foot, covered with lovely 
large lavender-blue flowers 
without showing any eye 
whatsoever. Blooms during 
late spring and summer. 
Pkt. 15¢; special pkt. S50¢. 





Mae : 
Viola Cornuta, Chantryland 





Viscaria, Blue Pearl 
Chrysanthemum, Korean 
Hybrids (right)—Easy to 
grow from seed. A_ very 
special selection from our 
experimental crosses of the 
single Korean Hybrid 
“Mums.” Sown early, 
they'll bloom the first year. 
Hardy and vigorous. Mag- 
nificent colors; compact 
bushes virtually covered 
with flowers. Unexcelled 
for cutting. Pkt. 50¢;5 
special pkt. $1.50. Chrysanthemum, Korean Hybrids 


Scabiosa, Rosette (right)—A beau- 
tiful large-flowered Scabiosa hav- 
ing deep-rose blooms attractively 
suffused with salmon. Of elegant 
form carried on fine long stiff 
stems. Vigorous plants, blooming 
profusely from midsummer wntil 
frost. Pkt. 20¢3 special pkt. 60¢. 





Papaver amurense (Yellow 
Wonder) (left)/—Bright but- 
tercup-yellow blooms of re- 
markable size borne on wiry 
stems 2 feet long. Very 
profuse. Easy to grow and 
splendid for garden display 
or for cutting. Pkt. 25¢; 
special pkt. T5¢. 


Scabiosa, Rosette 





Marigold, Collarette Crown of Gold 
(left)—Awarded the Gold Medal as 
the most outstanding new flower in 
the 1937 All-America’ Selections. 
Grows 2 feet high. Bright golden- 
orange blooms. Sweetly fragrant. 
The first Marigold with strictly odor- 
less foliage. An early and continuous 
bloomer —for garden display and 
cutting. Pkt. 25¢; special pkt. 75¢. 


Petunia nana compacta, 
Celestial Rose (not illus- 
trated) — Dwarf compact 
plants 10 to 12 inches high; 
completely covered with 
flowers throughout season. 


Gilia coronopifolia, Texas Plume, 
Standing Cypress (not illustrated) 
—2 to 4 feet tall; showy, long-tubed Bright rose-colored blooms. 
. flowers of brilliant orange-scarlet. é Fine for bed, border, rock 
Marigold, Collarette Crown of An old favorite biennial. Pkt. 15¢; garden, or for pot culture. 
Gold Yy-oz. 5O¢. Papaver amurense ( Yellow Wonder ) Pkt. 20¢; special pkt. T5¢. 


Send for Dreer’s 1937 Garden Book (more than a Catalog )—FREE 


HENRY A. DREER 


154 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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under- 
plant 


LTHOUGH there is a very 
standable desire among 
lovers to have, in winter, plants 

that have «olorful flowers, yet it should 
be remembered that there is a rich, far 
richer indeed, lot of magnificent foliage 
plants that actually fit the conditions 
of the dwelling rooms better and so are 
sasier to grow. 

Yes, indeed, it is a large group of plants 
grown because of their attractive foliage 
rather than for their more or less in- 
significant blossoms. In the November 
issue of this magazine I discussed flower- 
ing houseplants and their possibilities 
for brightening the home through cold 
winter days. A number of recent intro- 
ductions are now available among foli- 
age plants and quite a number of them 
are old favorites. Many foliage plants 
are very easy to care for and therefore 
make ideal subjects for the house. Most 
of them will stand more shade than 
flowering plants and all ean be counted 
on to give a touch of living green to the 
rooms which they oceupy. 

In grandmother’s day the Aspidistra, 
the Rubber-plant, the Palm and the Bos- 
ton Fern held sway in overerowded 
parlors and sitting rooms. But we have 
learned that spaciousness and lack of 
confusion are essentials to eomfortable 
and gracious living. We are eareful 
therefore to banish over-large plants even 
though they may be beautiful in them- 
selves, unless we have a conservatory or 
warm sunporeh where they are given 
und‘sputed possession. 

Some of the splendid foliage plants 
now easily available are desirable for 
their fine glossy green leaves; others for 
interesting variegations of eolor com- 
binations in their leaves, green and white 
or green and rosy red or shades and 
hues of light and dark green. Many 
have foliage of unusual and distinguished 
form. There are vines and creepers 
with much to recommend them. Here 
are enumerated some of the best which 
the growers have to offer. Note: The 
commercial names are here used for praec- 
tical convenience. There is considerable 
difference among the authorities as to 
the exact identifications of some of our 


Dieffenbachias have thick stems sometimes 
pleasingly curved into characteristic forms. 
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Foliage Plants for Beauty Indoors 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


common ornamental plants which are 
known to us only in juvenile forms. 


Larger Foliage Plants 
MONG the plants which grow even- 
tually into “outsize” specimens fit 

only for the sunporch or roomy bay 
window are: 

THe Dracarnas—a family which 
recommends itself not only for its foliage 
variegations but for its easy culture and 
long life. Of course they do in time get 
too big, and, my advice is to discard them 


—— — 


then without regret and invest in smaller 
plants of the same species. 

Dracaena massangeana is the common 
sort, green with paler stripes following 
the midveins of the long, aspidistra-like 
leaves which spring from a stout central 
stem. The varieties Eugene Andre and 
Lord Wolseley are not quite so rampant 
in growth and are preferable for the 
window garden because their dark bronzy 
leaves are infused with cardinal red, and 
the young foliage before it matures makes 
a vivid spot of pure rose at the top 




















of the plant, giving the effect almost 
of a large colorful blossom. Dracaenas 
like a warm moist atmosphere and fre- 
quent waterings from below. 
DIEFFENBACHIAS are more interesting 
though less colorful than the Dracaenas. 
These plants thick 
sometimes pleasingly curved into char- 
acteristic forms. The broad pointed leaves 
marked. The variety 
verschaffelti has a finely colored green 


sturdy have stems 


are variously 


leaf marked about the edges and from 
the midvein with very dark green and 
mottled here and there with white. 


Braziliensis (or picta) has foliage of a 
peculiarly rich dark shade and is marked 
with white. Keep Dieffenbachias warm 
and moist in a partly shaded location. 
PERTUSUM is another 
sturdy houseplant with thick, glossy vari- 
ously formed heart- 
shaped while others are deeply indented 
or palmatifid on one or both sides of the 
midvein. This also likes plenty of mois- 
ture and will need support as it is a 
¢limber. 


PHILODENDRON 


leaves. Some are 


Fiddle-leaved 


rubber-plant, is a fine subject for rooms 


Ficus PANDURATA, the 


furnished in the modern manner. — Its 
great shining foliage shaped as the name 
would plant an un- 


usual and distinguished silhouette. Every 


suggest, gives the 
other day is often enouch to water the 
Rubber-plant and this may be done from 


abov c. 


CRASSULA ARBORESCENS is now one of 
the most popular ol houseplants and no 
wonder for it has recommend 
it. Though most window gardeners start 
out with tiny specimens of this’ tree-like 
kept and for they 
almost to the proportions of 

Japanese tree whieh they 


resemble in their picturesque 


much to 


succulent, if eared 
will 


a dwarfed 


Lrow 


somewhat 











formation. Crassulas equably endure a 
hot dry room and do not need excessive 
watering. 


Some Larger Ferns 

Many of the best types of house ferns 
insist on outgrowing the indoor garden. 
If you select small specimens however, 
they may be enjoyed for years before 
they threaten to overerowd your rooms. 

THE Brrp’s-Nest FERN (Asplenium 
nidus-avis if you prefer the Latin), is 
always a favorite because no other plant 
has quite the same delightful pale glossy 
ereen foliage. The broad leaves (fronds) 
of this fern are interesting in shape also 

















Nephthytis afzelli is a climber which 
eventually assumes the proportions of a 
large houseplant 


ae 





—a little like the foliage of the fiddle- 
leaved rubber-plant. This is a_ safe 
choice for the window garden, though if 
you hope to have it live and thrive, it 
must be kept frequently sprinkled and in 
a moist atmosphere. 

COLORADO FERNS are a pleasant change 
from the old type. 
might be ealled a variation on the Boston 
theme. 
like but instead of being single or onee- 
pinnate as in the Boston Fern, the outer 
parts of the divisions or pinnae are again 
divided into tiny pinnules which gives a 
delicate feathery appearance to the whole 
plant. This variety is one of the best 
of this particular type though there are 
several others. It may be treated like a 
Boston Fern. 


Boston Colorado 


The fronds are long and sword- 


The Fiddle-leaved Rubberplant locks well 
in rooms furnished in the modern 
manner 

















Maranta leuconeura kerchoveana despite 
its name, is a delightful small houseplant 


Small Variegated Foliage Plants 

By choosing plants with variegated 
foliage, you can produce an effect almost 
as interesting as though you had flowers 
in bloom. There are dozens of little 
colorful houseplants now on the market. 
I hope that in time these will acquire 
friendly common names but most of 
them so far ean be designated only by 


their cumbersome Latin cognomens. 


OPHIOPOGON JABURAN VARIEGATUS is a 
green and white narrow-leaved plant of 
very graceful formation which 
fountain-like effect. This pleasing plant, 
the common name of which is Lily Tuft 
bears spikes of attractive blue flowers in 
midsummer but is well worth cherishing 
the year 


gives a 


round for its foliage beauty. 
It is a popular outdoor plant in the 


Lower South as an edging. 


MARANTA LEUCONEURA 
despite its name, is a_ perfectly 
able plant. It has broad velvety leaves 
of a particularly soft shade of 
and radiating midveins small 
clearly marked plum-colored spots appear 


KERCHOVEANA 
ador- 


ereen 
from the 


like a child’s fingerprints. This appealing 
little plant folds itself up at night like a 
bird tueking its head under its wing but 
in the morning is spread out again, 
Maranta 
though not quite so lovely, 
while because the rose-marked 
dark leaves are richly plum-colored in 


displaying the unique foliage. 
liniata roseé 


is worth 


reverse. 


GRAPTOPHYLLUM has broad pointed 
foliage with yellow 


or white variegations along the midvein. 


giossy dark green 


Though this plant is a large shrub in 
tropical climates, as a greenhouse speci- 
men or houseplant it is usually small 
but it 


position beeause its coloration makes it 


deserves a good window garden 


extremely showy. 


VICTORIA FERN is one of. the 
little table 


handy to have in winter and this particu- 


THE 


dainty ferns which are so 


(Continued on page 46) 
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| Impending Rose Advances 


T this beginning of a new ealendar 
year and a new editorial direction 
of THE FLowER GROWER, it is most 

gratifying to me that this new Editor 
is also President of the American Rose 
Society, and a plantsman who really 
knows about Roses. As an editor he is 
anything but “new,” and having traveled 
the Texas rose fields with him late in 
October, I know of his forward-looking 
disposition and of his eager interest in 
any real rose advance. 

It is with this as a text for the sermon 
which is not going to be a sermon that 
I bring to the attention of the readers 
of Turk FLOwerR GROWER the prime im- 
portance, as developed within recent 
months, of knowing something about the 
soil in which you hope your Roses will 
succeed, 

The Rose has established itself as 
God’s greatest floral gift to mankind and 
as adaptable to more locations, cireum- 
stances and uses than any other of 
these gifts from Heaven. We know of 
what might be called national special- 
ties in plants, so that the Chrysanthe- 
mum seems to suggest Japan, and France 
is assumed to be the land of the Lily. 
There are nations which adopt the Rose 
as a national flower, but the Rose long 
ages ago adopted the world for itself, 
and from the Arectie Cirele to the <Ant- 
aretie Cirele and beyond, east and west 
around this globe, Roses are found 
naturally, even in the tropics. As man 
“subdues the earth’ (which is a sort of 
joke, anyway), he brings Roses from 
one ¢limate to another, from one associa- 
tion to another. He does not always 
sueceed, and that is the thing I am ask- 
ing now to have considered by the acute 
readers who have made these monthly 
discussions of mine in THe FLOWER 
GROWER enjoyable for a score of years. 


[N this matter of adaptability the soil 
is an important agent. It is true that 
Roses can be grown in water, or in 
moss, or in sand, but most of us prefer 
to have our gardens in the soil. What 
soil, then, is best for Roses generally, and 
possibly specially for what Roses? 

At a meeting of the American Rose 
Society held in Fort Worth, Texas, in 
October last (which was the oceasion for 
the visit of Mr. Barron above referred 
to), a presentation was made and dis- 
cussed resting upon what is known as 
the pH value of the soils in which 
Roses prosper or do not prosper. The 
able rosarian and amateur chemist who 
yas discussing the situation, Mr. Harry 
L. Daunoy, had done a notable service 
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By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


to the Rose in America by suggesting to 
members of the American Rose Society 
that where Roses did not prosper, soil 
samples be sent him, a simple analysis 
of which might disclose the reason for 
failure. 

The reports from this effort, which had 
been proceeding during most of the Rose 
planting season of 1936, were almost one 
hundred per cent good. Mr. Daunoy’s 
analyses showed, in most cases of ill sue- 
cess, that the soil was definitely too 
alkaline, and that when corrected, as 
could readily be done, the 
responded within days rather than within 
weeks or months. 

sroadly speaking, it seemed apparent 
that a relatively neutral relation of the 
soil was best, but that if it was “off” 
the neutral, it should be “off” towards 
the acid side. Strongly “sweet” soils— 
meaning those in which lime predomi- 
nated,—did not often grow the best 
Roses, and conversely soils in which in- 
tensely acid-loving plants like the Rho- 
dodendrons and Azaleas and Laurels 
flourish were not so fayorable for the 
best results from Roses. 

It was brought out in discussion that 
in the garden of a prominent garden 
woman in Texas, from which failures 
had been reported for a long time, the 
soil was very strongly alkaline, and, 
what was possibly worse, was not at all 
fertile in a general sense. Mr. Daunoy’s 
prescription for correcting this was sim- 
ple, and if it is applied, that good lady 
will have Roses where she has not been 
able before to have them. 


Roses 


A CONTROVERSY has raged in the 
pages of the American Rose Maga- 
zine as to the use or uselessness of bone- 
meal as a fertilizer. One successful and 
distinguished rosarian, Dr. J. H. Nicolas, 
insists on the latter point of view, 
whereas other successful growers, some 
of them dealing with aeres of under- 
glass Roses, for which success is vitally 
important, made a case for bonemeal. 
Out of it all comes the feeling that 
honest bonemeal which was made from 
bones and was not coal ashes ground up 
(as appeared to be the case in one 
instance) and bonemeal ground from 
bones which had been properly treated 
by the fertilizer maker, did provide a 
continuing plant food of real value. 


HAT there could be too much ma- 

nure put in the soil was also devel- 
oped in this matter of pH values for 
even that precious and almost unobtain- 
able commodity, rotted cow manure, ulti- 
mately tends toward alkalinity. 


Not a word that I have written should 
be assumed as departing from the set- 
tled position that Roses can be grown 
in any soil anywhere. That is_ both 
admitted and stated as a matter of 
great gratification. It does seem to be 
true, though, that Roses will do better 
so that more growth and more flowers 
will result if the favoring conditions 
are provided. 

In this 1937 year, therefore, I am 
hoping that those who have worked with 
me during the years that have passed 
toward more Roses in and about more 
homes will intelligently study this situa- 
tion, and just as intelligently experi- 
ment. I have no doubt the columns of 
Tue Frower Grower will be open for 
experiences, and I am sure that those 
who want to get clear insight and work 
with informed intelligence will consider 
the fraternity of the American Rose 
Society so that rose help ean be had 
from rose people, which does look like 
common sense. 

[Indeed, yes: such accounts of indi- 
vidual experiences are greatly  wel- 
comed; for out of the multitude of 
minds comes wisdom. Obviously there 
is not just one set formula that assures 
suecess in all gardens with any plant. 
You who have tried and found a solu- 
tion to your own particular problem 
ean be of material assistance to others. 
By all means join in the discussions 
of methods, kinds of plants and so on! 
Will you? The columns are open.— 
Editor. ] 


UT now for a moment turning from 
advanced rose culture, let me say 
that the year will offer opportunity to 
get at some superb new Roses. I have 
been sometimes pessimistic as each year 
the department of the American Rose 
Annual, “New Roses of All the World,” 
reported 150 or more candidates for 
publie favor which upon somewhat tire- 
some trial proved to be, for the most 
part, of quite small value. Perhaps 
this is better than to have everything 
so good that all the old Roses would 
need to be discarded, but whatever may 
be the conclusion in that direction, it 
is certain that 1937 opens up to us 
some new varieties that are worth while. 
For a number of years it has seemed 
wise to insist that however hopeful a 
Rose was it should have under it—as 
the phrase is sometimes written—a good 
plant, able to sustain itself under most 
conditions, and not requiring coddling. 
We are heading toward what the revered 





(Continued on page 44) 








Appraising the Novelty Annuals 


NY one who has followed seed 


catalogs for even a few years can- 
not but have been struck by the 
inereasing prominence given annuals as 
been the 


a class. This has result not 
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Yellow Wonder 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 


Garden Editor, New York Times 


of any propaganda in favor of annuals— 
indeed it has rather been in spite of harsh 
things that used to be said against them 
by some of the highbrow garden writers 
and lecturers. 

No, the annuals have arrived at their 
present high estate solely upon their own 
intrinsic merits. But their present wave 
of popularity carries with it a danger—a 
danger that to the observant has become 
increasingly evident during the last two 
or three years. 

This danger lies not in any charaec- 
teristics of annuals as a class, but in the 
temptation which the demand for new 
things places before hybridizers and seed 
distributors. There have been several in- 


. Centaurea 
it Jubilee Gem 


Poppy 


stances recently of new varieties being 
rushed out to the publie long before they 
had been thoroughly tested and “fixed.” 

Such procedure may result in tem- 
porary profits, but they will prove to be 
“hot” money. Each such variety is a 
boomerang that hurts not alone its in- 
troducer, but the cause of annuals as a 
whole. During the last two years espe- 
cially there has been a distinet rumbling 
of dissatisfaction, on the part of gar- 
deners displeased with these conditions. 
Not one in a hundred, probably not one 
in a thousand, of these disgruntled ones 
ever writes in to make a complaint, but 
their attitude is nevertheless a factor not 
too long to be neglected. It is to be 
hoped that the growers and sellers of 
seeds will take time to notice the cloud 
gathering in the sunny sky, and change 
their taeties accordingly. 


SOME ENCOURAGING TRENDS 

But one shadow doesn’t spoil the piec- 
ture. And in many other respects it looks 
particularly bright! The plant hybridizers 
for instance, as never before, are making 
their improvements in popular flowers 
with the practical needs of the gardener 
in mind. 

This means that greater size and new 
colors are no longer the only, nor even 


i 


~~? 


Aj 


Marigold 


Mrs. Lippincott 


i 
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the chief things sought. Improvement in of new annuals about to be offered as 
the habit of plant growth, for instance, “novelties” to the gardeners of America. 
may be infinitely more important to the Ten judges who have had the opportunity 
gardener than any additional color, or to observe the new flowers closely during 
increased flower size. In the new dwarf, the year, turn in their votes, on a grad- 
compact types of such naturally sprawly uated scale of points, for the things 
plants as Verbena, Petunia and Nas- which to them look most promising. Upon 
turtium this want is being met. The tall, their combined judgment the awards are 
weedy growth of Nicotiana and Anchusa, made. 

has been pulled down to a size that will Even ten expert judges cannot always 
fit into the intimate small garden; the be infallible—and in justice to the com- 
flowering season of Cosmos has been mittee it may be said that they lay no 
stepped up almost incredibly, so that now claim to infallibility—but this system, no 
it can be sown in the open and enjoyed matter what its shortcomings may be, is 
for weeks before frost; some biennials certainly a big step in advance over the 
and perennials (such as Canterbury condition which it replaced, 
Bells) brought into the annual class, have when every originator of a 
been made available for every garden; new thing based his own 
fragrance has been added to Nasturtiums claims upon his own judg- 
and Marigolds, and even—at least as a ment of his own new varie- 









































beginning —to the Gladiolus; Snap- ties, without any check by the 
dragons and Asters have been to a great opinions of others less directly 
extent rescued from diseases which  jnterested. And, furthermore, 
threatened them. without the opportunity to get 


All these improvements, and many reliable reports as to the be- 
others, represent a distinct change in havior of his children in ¢li- 
the point of view of the hybridizers for mates other than at home. 

which the home flower grower can be This year’s Gold Medal 
thankful. As a matter of fact he is winner in the All America 
thankful, as the reception of these newer Selection is the new odorless 


things amply proves. Marigold, Crown of Gold, 
which received the very high 
THE ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS scoring of 86 points with 


OR several years now an organization ranking of first place by six 
known as the All America Selections of the judges. Crown of Gold 
Committee has conducted extensive trials (originated by the W. Atlee 
Burpee Co.), is distinet in 
several respects. First of all, 











Top—Marigeld Crown of 
Gold 


Center—Delphinium White 
King 


A 
as 


At left—Verbena, Floradale 
Beauty 






Zinnia Fantasy Star Dust 
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the foliage is absolutely odorless, as the oil 
saes (which produce the odor) present in 
all other varieties do not exist in this one. 
The form of the flower, too, is well 
described as a “collarette” type, strik- 
ingly different from that of other Mari- 
golds. The color is a pleasing deep 
orange, and the medium sized flowers 
are produced on long stems, well suited 
on two-and-a-half foot plants. 
unusually early- 


b 


for cutting, 
variety also is 


"his 
flowering. 

First in the two Awards of Merit, with 
a ranking of 42 points, is Bodger’s Zinnia 
St Dust, 


a clear golden yellow of tlie 
peculiarly curved and petaled Fantasy 
which has proved popular with 
many gardeners, particularly for cutting. 
Some off-type flowers, mostly deep golden 
yellow, are likely to appear. 


tar 


tvpe 


Cornflower Jubilee Gem, winner of the 
second Award of Merit with 39 points, 
familiar to many American 
gardeners. It is an English introduction 
(Hurst & Son) and is a new double 
variety of true cornflower blue, compact 
growing, usually less than a foot and a 
half tall. 

The first in the list of Special Men- 
tions is Verbena Floradale Beauty, an- 
other Burpee introduction scoring 31 
points. The flowers, in shades of rose 
and salmon, are similar to those of 
Beauty of Oxford hybrids, which have 
been very popular. According to some 
of the judges, the new strain is thought 
to be an improvement. 


is already 


A new stock—Giant Excelsior, Rose 
Pink, from Walter Franklin Seed Com- 
pany—wins seeond place with 30 points. 
While this is a new color in the giant 
type, the variety is not yet thoroughly 
fixed. 

Another Petunia, Burgundy (Burpee), 
making 29 points, is of the giant-flowered 
tvpe, but apparently not yet thoroughly 
fixed. 

A new Larkspur,. White King (Bod- 
ger) wins only 27 points, but reports 
from sources in addition to the All Amer- 
ican trials indicate that it is a real addi- 
tion in this section. The plants, of the 
Giant Imperial type, similar to Carmen 


King, grow four feet tall and the double 
pure white flowers are well spaced. 

The Marigold enters the lists again 
with Dwarf Royal Scot, All-double (Wal- 
ler Franklin) to win 24 points for this 
newcomer in the dwarf French type, in 
irregularly striped brown and_ gold 
flowers. 

Among the many new rust-resistant 
Antirrhinums which are being introduced, 
White Spire was considered sufficiently 
good for Special Mention, with 24 points. 
This comes from Holland. 

A new Iceland Poppy, Yellow Wonder 
which won Special Mention last year but 
was withdrawn because of seed shortage, 
is given the same ranking this year. The 
writer considers it one of the most beau- 
tiful Poppies he has ever seen. The 
immense two-toned yellow flowers are 
produced on strong stems often two fect 
high. 

Sakata’s Silver Lilae Petunia, and rust 
resistant Celestial, a An- 
tirrhinum, both won Awards of Merit, 
but have been withheld until next 
because of lack of sufficient seed. 


salmon-rose 


year 


MARIGOLDS TO THE FORE 
NE of the interesting things about 
this year’s introductions is that the 
Marigold, for the time being at least, 
seems to have forged ahead of the Pe- 
tunia (which last year won four out of 
the eleven All America Committee cita- 
tions) and the Nasturtiums and Zinnias, 
all of which, during recent years, have 
been so prominent among the outstand- 
ing new introductions. 
This season, in addition to the new 
Crown of Gold and Dwart Royal Scot, 
already mentioned, there are Bodger’s 


enormous - new Gigantea Hybrids, the 
flowers of which measure up to seven 
inches across, and an interesting new 


quilled or cactus type, represented in the 
new Burpee variety Mrs. Lippincott. 
From England come two others highly 
recommended Marigolds: Golden Meas- 
ure, and earlier-flowering, dwarf-growing 
selection of Guinea Gold, and Golden 
Crown which, though the name is un- 
fortunately close to the new American 





Zinnia linearis 


variety Crown of Gold, is not at al. 
similar to the latter. 

For many years the Marigold has beer 
climbing steadily to a place near the toy 
of the list of practical flowers for every- 
man’s garden. The introduction of Guinea 
Gold, and that glorious bit of eaged sun- 
shine, Yellow Supreme, gave it another 
boost. Then along came the delightful 
little Harmony, receiving secant attention 
from the experts at first, but winning its 
way to a deserved lasting popularity en- 
tirely on its own merits. Dixie Sunshine 
unfortunately, while a fine plant in many 
ways, is entirely too late-flowering for 
the average gardener to be bothered with. 
In the writer’s trials, plants started in 
arly March made, in good soil, a four 
foot growth, but had failed to bloom 
before frost. Some left-overs, planted 
in poor soil, and making only about half 
the growth, gave about two weeks of 
bloom. 

Marigold Mexican Orange, on the other 
hand, while given much less of a send-off, 
has found a weleome place in many gar- 
dens. Its sturdy three-foot plants 
covered with perfectly double brilliant 
orange flowers make a fine display. The 
so-called Chrysanthemum-flowered type, 
new this season, seems to be a sort of a 
marigold medley, with flowers of several 
shapes and sizes, but it should prove fine 
for cutting. 


SOMETHING BRAND-NEW IN ZINNIAS 

A new star of the Zinnia horizon is 
Z. linearis. This charming little plant, with 
slender branching stems, growing a liitle 
over a foot high, makes a perfect shee 
of gold from midsummer to hard frost. 
The old flowers never need picking off 
they seem simply to disappear! I have 
had eut sprays remain in good condition 
for two weeks indoors. Although the All 
America Committee did not this 


vive 


little neweomer even a special mention, 
I venture to make the prediction that it 
will be spilling its gold in thousands of 
gardens long after many of this year’s 
award winners have been forgotten. 1 
consider it one of the most satisfactory 
annuals [ 


have ever grown. The type, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Temperamental Plants in a Small Rockery 


HERE are those who would scorn 
small man-made rock gardens, I 
did also until I saw this one, com- 
pact enough for a backyard, yet charm- 
ing enough to vie with any rock garden 
for honors. The rocks, a few large 
ones and the rest of medium size were 
gathered from about the countryside one 
morning, a bucket full of fine gravel, 





Tulipa kaufmanniana 


leaf mould, sand and some fertilizer, 
provided the working materials.  Irreg- 
ularity was the feature. The founda- 
tion of debris of solid quality was laid, 
and the rock built up gradually from 
the ground to a point not more than 
three feet above ground level. Backed 
against a small lily pond it was saved 
from looking like a heap of tumbled 


rocks, as do too many small rockeries, 
even in the best settings. One end 
rounded off rather rockily, the other 
sloped off gradually into a small, level 
flower bed. The rocky end was in full 
sun most of the day, while the level end 
received most of the shade. 

This rock garden, as I soon learned, 
was built with a practical view in mind. 
The builder needed suitable places for 
several small alpines and various low- 
growing Campanulas, as well as other 
rock plants that like to be confined to 
small pockets in the rock. Everything 
was carefully selected and placed in a 
pocket made for it—lime or acid lover, 
zach had their likes catered to, and 
in a short time their appreciation was 
fully expressed. 

The selection of plants was especially 
fine for a small space, having a suc- 
eession of bloom without the rockery 
taking on that suffocated expression, that 
over-planted rockeries often wear. In 
very earliest spring the sunny pockets 
held Glory-of-the-snow (Chionodoxa), a 
pretty little bulbous plant with lovely 
white and blue flowers. In the same 
pockets the brightest yellow Crocus was 
blooming simultaneously, and in these 
pockets space was being reserved for 
the planting of Portulaca seeds late in 
the spring, to bloom in summer when the 
bulbs were gone. Two species of rock 
Tulips, the Candystick Tulip (Tulipa 
elusiana) and T. kaufmanniana were 


tucked into inconspicuous places, their 


lovely heads resting on stems not more 
than six inches high, added vivid splashes 
of color. In all the shady nooks 
Erythroniums were the first to bloom 








Campanula garganica 
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forth in the spring. These dainty flowers 
are native to this continent, easy to 
grow, and obtainable from dealers almost 
everywhere. In summer, Lobelia Sap- 
phire was used to fill in when the 


Glory-of-the-Snow 


Eryvthroniums began to die back. The 
seeds were sown in spring and the plants 
thinned out later. A small collection of 
Campanulas rounded out the late summer 
blooms. The kinds frown were best 
adapted to small rockeries, where space 
is limited. Campanula fragilis, with its 
neat trailing habit, had a prominent loca- 
tion because of its beauty and abundance 
of blooms during summer and early fall. 
Another interesting Campanula (C. 
morettiana), rare, has minute leaves, 
large violet-colored bells, and grows only 
one-inch high. Aecording to legend this 
Campanula is very temperamental, but 
in this semi-shaded spot it seemed to 
thrive. C., 
evidence 


isophylla was largely in 
trailing and sprawling over 
rocks, being restrained whenever it be 
came too rampant. C. garganica, with its 
wide-open blue flowers had a place in 
full sun, and C. rotundifolia backed 
against a tall rock bloomed faithfully all 
through the Summer and Fall. Cam- 
panulas, particularly the low-growing 
kinds prefer a soil that is not too rich, 
but rather sandy and well drained. 

And here I saw also two Phloxes of 
the dwarf type that I had never seen 


> 


(Continued on page 43) 
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“Hat’s Off” to Madison Cooper 


R. MADISON COOPER, the founder and editor of 
Tus FLower GROWER up to this time, now retires 
from a service well done! 


Tus FLOwER GRowER as established by Mr. Cooper was 
the concrete expression of the demand of his readers and 
the field was broadened to embrace all phases of flower 
growing activity; to reach all the ramifications of amateur 
garden lovers who found the eultivation of flowers in their 
gardens an enthralling and progressive hobby. 


Believing thoroughly in the basic soundness of country 
living and the enjoyment to be had in association with the 
growing things of the earth, Mr. Cooper became an apostle 
for the principles of self-sustaining country life, the enjoy- 
ment of the fertility of the soil and the sanctity of labor in 
that direction. 


THe FLowrer Grower under his direction has carved 
for itself a popular niche among contemporary publications. 
Its pages have been full of the breath of honest enjoyment 
of association with living things, flowers, trees—all were 
equally appealing. 

Tue FLower Grower was the creation of a popular 
sentiment and it continued to live and enlarge itself upon 
the very thoughts it started out to create and feed. 


**Hats Off’? to Mr. Cooper for what he has accomplished 
in bringing to a multitude of people such pleasurable reali- 
zation of the enjoyments of intimate contact with the earth. 


ee Ti 


imes Change and We Change with Them.’’ The modern 
fever of garden enthusiasm has stepped along at a pace 
little dreamed of in the beginning of THE FLowER GROWER, 
and now that the pace has been set Mr. Cooper retires with 
honor to himself and with the affeetion of a multitude of 
readers and followers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

THe FLower Grower starts a new era in its contacts 
with the new movement in progressive garden enthusiasm 
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which is sweeping the country 


like an overwhelming 
avalanche. 


We say ‘‘Hats Off to the Past’? BUT ‘‘Coats Off to the 
Future.’’ 


In assuming the responsibilities laid down by Mr. Cooper 
I tender him my heartfelt thanks for the foundation he 
has so splendidly laid. I ask for the continued support 
and interest of the readers of THe FLOWER GROWER so 
together we can go on into the uncharted future with the 
determination to make a larger and still more popular 
FLOWER GROWER. 


LEONARD BARRON 
New York City, New Year’s Day, 1937 


Principles Rather Than Possessions 


HE greatest things of life come to us most easily if 

we do not ‘‘pursue’’ them. Rights of the individual 
as given to us by the Constitution,—life, liLerty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,—might well be revised and _ that 
word ‘‘pursuit’’ left out. Happiness does not come to 
those who pursue her. She is an evasive siren when pur- 
sued. But happiness should not be either an end or an 
aim in life. ‘‘Satisfaction’’ is a better word; and satis- 
faction comes chiefly from knowing how to really live. 

When the time comes (and it will come) that humanity 
as a body is convinced that the material possessions are 
of comparatively little consequence, then and only then 
will problems of human life assume their true relationship 
to the individual. We are now mostly striving for mater- 
ial possessions. In doing this we degrade our natural 
talents and abilities. Problems of human relationships 
grow complicated and impossible of solution under the 
conditions under which we now find ourselves. Progress 
comes only through simple living and activities which 
develop our better side. 

I will refer back to an editorial in the March issue, 
1936, in connection with what is said above. A friend 
in New Jersey in asking for another copy of March states 
that he had that little editorial, ‘‘ Be Satisfied with Small 
Aceomplishments,’’ clipped for filing and lost it; and he 
was so thoroughly impressed with it that he wanted to 
retain it permanently. Those who are interested in the 
chief principles of human life on earth will do well to look 
up that simple editorial of less than half a column, and 
the quotations with which it is started and ended. 

It is easily proven by the lives of many people, that the 
person who gets the most out of life, is the one who ean 
show the greatest activity of the right kind. The value 
of material possessions is as nothing compared with right 
experiences and the acquiring of ideals and principles of 
« higher type. The materialist, even with the greatest 
possessions, gets nowhere in an argument with the man 
who can show a life well lived. 

Striving mightily for possession of the material things 
of life does not always bring them. Indeed, those who 
strive the hardest seldom acquire the material things on 
which they place so high a value. The material things 
really have small importance and small value as against 
giving up one’s higher aims in life. 

Strength of character and a will to do, combined with 
vight ideals and a correct attitude of mind, leaves little 
to be desired. The person with these qualities need not 
worry himself or herself about the material things of life. 
The material things of life naturally gravitate toward 
the person with those qualifications. The man who pays 
little attention to the material things, and who qualifies 
under the specifications outlined above, need have but 
few worries about the future. Try it and see if the 
prescription does not work well in your own case. 

Mapison COOPER 
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The unexacting succulents often thrive where nothing else will grow 





Grow a Patch of Succulents 


OR that gardener who wishes some- 

thing unique, yet unexacting in re- 
quirements, a patch of suceulent 
plants is very satisfactory. 

Perhaps there is a spot in the garden 
where nothing seems to find the least bit 
of joy in living. This plot is likely dry 
and sunny with poor and apparently 
worthless soil baked hard. But the gar- 
dener need not despair, for Cacti and 
other succulents will transform the place 
into one of distinctive beauty. 

Then, too, these plants do not de- 
mand constant trimming, cultivation, and 
grooming, to make a pleasing or even a 
presentable appearance. Instead, they al- 
most care for themselves and are, withal, 
frequently stepping out in a marvelous 
display of intriguing new growth, flowers, 
and fruits of curious forms and dazzling 
brillianey. 

As these subjects are really so unlike 
ordinary plants, both in their appear- 
ance and in their very simple cultural re- 
quirements, one should remember this fact 
in planting. They should never be mixed 
with ordinary plants and shrubs. Give 
them a place wholly to themselves where 
their striking individualities may be shown 
at the very best advantage. 

The allotted space may take the form 
of a border. If so, the same general prin- 
ciples may be followed as when setting 
other plants; having the large ones and 
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the tall growers at the back, smaller and 
shorter plants in front of these, and finally 
completing the edges with very low-grow- 
ing sorts and trailers. 

Suceulents may also be used most ef- 
fectively on a wall, in a terrace planting, 
or for a rock garden. While in the two 
first named places these highly interesting 
subjeets are in close proximity to the liv- 
ing rooms where they can be seen and 











Sedum album hispanicum and S. acre 


enjoyed, the last mode of planting in the 
rock garden is, perhaps, best of all. This 
is due primarily to a harmonious setting; 
for succulents, especially Cacti in their 
native haunts, are found more or less 
among stones and boulders. 


| N selecting material, choose plants from 
each of the several classes. 
the greatest possible variety and provides 


This gives 


some specimens in active growth during a 
large portion of the year. 

Many of the succulent plants are quite 
hardy, while others need protection from 
severe cold. Tender ones, which are fre- 
quently most attractive, should be kept in 
pots sunken into their positions in the 
garden except in cold weather when they 
should be moved, pots and all, to warmer 
quarters. 

For tall, bold effects use Cereus, Opun- 
tia and Euphorbia. 

Cereus, as a rule, have straight slender 
stems, either solitary or in clusters. They 
are usually upright growers having curi- 
ous thorns and ribs, and occasionally 
aerial roots. The new growth shows 
charming blues and blue-greens. Their 
flowers, generally white, are large and 
showy and open mostly toward evening 
with a delicate and pleasing odor. Many 
times handsome fruit follows, adding a 
permanent touch of vivid color. 


Opuntias, too, are strong growers, and 
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eertain ones are hardy. They show even 
greater diversity of form than do Cereus 
for some have cylindrical stems, while 
others are flattened and tongue-like. Then, 
too, there are among the Opuntias long 
spines and short spines in white, black, 
grey, brown and yellow. 

These plants have rudimentary leaves 
which persist for a while, then disappear 
altogether. The blooms are 
With a satiny texture they open to the 
sun in red, orange, rose and yellow. Opun- 
tias blossom for quite a long period, then 
set pear-like edible fruit that ripens into 
rich purples, reds and yellows. These 
plants, in almost endless variety, are the 
most adaptable and the easiest to grow 
of the Cactus. family. 


gorgeous. 


Still another succulent plant in the tall- 
er forms and having a curious and fasci- 
nating mode ef growth are the Euphor- 
bias. They love warmth and partial shade. 
While the flowers are small and incon- 
spicuous, the stems are wonderfully at- 
tractive. Some are shrubby with smooth 
whip-like branches having leafy growth 
toward the tops, others are three- or four- 
sided, thorny, angular or irregular, and 
barred or marbled in lighter tints, while 
still others have the appearance of a rare 
bit of carving. 

When selecting low growers among the 
sueculent plants, choose LEchinoeactus, 
Echinopsis, Mammillarias, and Mesembry- 
anthemums. 

Echinoecactus are globular in form. 
They, too, have ribs straight, wavy or 
broken, but often concealed by thorns or 
hooks or spines of different shapes and 
colors. Their blooms are clustered at the 
top of the plant, and come in many charm- 
ing shades. 

Eehinopsis are rather similar in looks 
However, they increase 
more readily into splendid groups, while 
the flowers are much larger. Like Lilies 
in appearance, they are produced over a 
long period. They are pink, orchid and 
white, and some are fragrant. 
daintiest of all small 
Cacti, are a desirable addition to the sue- 
culent patch. Some are flattened, others 
globular. Many are covered with golden 
or snowy spines or hair. 


to Echinoeactus. 


Mammillarias, 


In the Spring 
there appears around the upper portion of 
the plant a wreath of tiny blooms. These 
are often followed by red berries which 
remain bright and persist among the inter- 
lacing spines for months. 

Mesembryanthemum is, indeed, an ar- 
dent sun-lover. These are trailers or low 
shrubs. They have attractive foliage in 
varied forms and tones, and are prolific 
bloomers bearing daisy-like flowers in 
nearly all rainbow tints, and seemingly 
intensified, for these gorgeous blossoms 
fairly shine and radiate their glowing 
colors. They bloom at different times, so 
a variety of mesems assures a fine dis- 
play throughout the season. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ANUARY and February gardening is 
full of thrills, beeause for the most 
part it is done in the evening in front 
of the traditional blazing fire, which, in 
many cases is just a prosaic radiator, but 
very comforting and cozy, withal. The 
lengths to which we may go in this fire- 
side gardening is bounded only by our im- 
agination and the number of fascinating 


seed catalogs, which may carry us far 
afield. 


But it is a wonderful aid toward mak- 
ing the real outdoor garden a little later. 
By that time the process of e!imination 
has come to the rescue, with the result that 
we have a fairly practical outlay best 
suited for the individual family needs. 

That does not imply that we must plant 
only the necessary vegetables from which 
we get the greatest results, but instead, 
each year we should indulge ourselves 
and our faney by planting one or two 
kinds new to us, but which may be a very 
old variety, nevertheless. Quite often we 
are apt to become “set” in our likes and 
dislikes, thereby missing much from which 
we might derive pleasure and profit. 


\ HETHER we have but a small plot 

of ground for gardening, or a large 
one, we should lay out a plan on paper 
to scale. That method makes for a neater 
garden, and planning it ahead of planting 
time we are assured of space for every- 
thing we wish, and in the amounts we 
wish according to the ground available. 
In doing this we should make arrange- 
ments for second and third plantings of 
certain quick growing erops. 

After the has_ been 
planned and we know what we are going 
to plant, a'so the amount, then it is time 
to pick vp the catalogs and order our 
seeds. That finished, we really have ac- 
complished some very important garden- 
ing, although it was done mostly, in the 
warm, cozy house. 


garden space 


An asparagus bed takes up but little 
space, and once well started it pays won- 
derful dividends. It comes on early, with 
little or no effort on the gardener’s part, 
when other garden plants are just begin- 
ning to peep from the ground. Watching 
it carefully to cut it frequently, it bears 
for a number of weeks. Asparagus roots 
may be ordered with the garden seeds, or 
we may get a package of asparagus seed 
and raise our own roots. This is very 
satisfactory, although from seed three 
years must elapse before we may begin 
to use it. 


NOTHER vegetable we may have even 

earlier than asparagus, with a little 
planning, and that is a quantity of tender 
green onions. Once we get a bed of the 
regular winter onions started, with but 
little care each year we may reasonably 
expect to have them on the table by early 
April. The sets of other hardy varieties 
of onions also may be in the ground all 
winter, coming on almost as early as the 
old-fashioned winter variety. They, how- 
ever, must be planted from sets late in 
the fall, or even now in January if the 
frost leaves the ground long enough to get 
a bed of them planted. The writer has 
planted them, or rather stuck them in the 
mud of a January garden, with gratify- 
ing results in April. 


And Some Fruits, Too 

“¢ BER E. is the possibility that some of us 

may wish to plant additional fruit in 
the dooryard and garden this 
Where space is limited, the dwarf fruit 
trees are very practical. It is surprising 
the amount of fruit these small trees pro- 
duce, and the variety we may have in just 


Spring. 


a small space. 

If the fruit trees have seale, or other 
bark infection, this is the time of year to 
spray for those diseases. 

We may have a little space wherein to 
plant a row of raspberries or blackberries, 
or both. Just for family table use it is 
not necessary to plant so many, and a 
few is much better than none at all. Two 
or three will produce 
enough berries for jelly and jam, and per- 
haps-a pie or two. 


eurrant bushes 


F it is planned to put a coating of 

manure on the garden, this is the time 
to have it done for good results, as it will 
be well rotted by plowing or spading time. 
Many gardeners prefer commercial pre- 
pared plant food for a number of reasons. 
It is free of weed seeds and it is always 
available; but stable manvre, when it can 
be procured, has a more lasting effect in 
the soil. 

With the coming of February, we must 
beg:n to think seriously of getting the hot- 
bed ready, looking over the frames and 
getting the manure in condition for use in 
them. 

And so, while the garden may have a 
blanket of snow over it during most of 
January and February, that is no reason 
why we cannot do a great deal of impor- 
tant gardening, although much of it must 
be done on paper, under the evening lamp. 
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Horizontal Flower Arrangements By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


UST as styles and accessories for Generally speaking, the tArget. Agwers. A S. horizantal arrangements are group- 
women’s clothing are constantly will make an attractive desigi when fcat-: mgs pt. tldwens, that “will always be 
changing and developing along new’ ing, while the spike flowers are Yiot*so” Subjéct to close scrutiny, as on the dinner 


lines, so it is with flower arrangement. effective. However, individuaj:. flowers ..or.luncheon: table, .on.a coffee table in 
2 ss e > . e %v. ¢ O.¢ oo 3 @ © » « . 

When one has become proficient in mak- from a spike or Hollyhocks, |. blooms ;*the ‘living rodm sor a:prominent place on 

ing arrangements along conventional picked from a stalk of Clarkia or Gladi- the library table, the first requirement is 


lines, there is a desire for still greater olus, even a few flowers from a spike of | that every bloom and every leaf used in 
self-expression that urges the artistic Delphinium, will make a charming in such a picture be perfect. The next 


person into trying new ways. Recently picture. step is to see that in the placing of the 
there has developed an interesting and A delightful arrangement I saw was a _ flowers a design is made. Three blooms 


quite different method of handling cut long spray of Wisteria with a few half of slightly different sizes, with some 
flowers. This is the making of what are developed leaves, carefully arranged in a_ foliage to float with them, would never 
called horizontal arrangements. What is gray pottery bowl, giving the eiiect of a appear exactly in the center of the con- 
a horizontal arrangement—and how can Japanese plate. tainer. Rather they would be placed well 
flowers be used in this type of floral 
picture? 

There are two types of horizontal 
flower arrangement, the mass and the 
unit of design arrangement. We will con- 
sider first the latter type. 

Let us think for a moment of the 
typical arrangements that we have always 
made with Waterlilies. It is useless to eut 
Waterlilies with long stems and put them 
into deep jars or vases, hoping that they 
will stand upright in them. These flowers 
grow with their heads lying flat on the 
water and it is so that they have to be 
arranged for home decoration. So we use 
flat bowls for them, grouping two or 
perhaps three blooms, a bud or two, and 
several of the smooth green pads. This 
group, floating on the water, makes a 
horizontal arrangement. 


N the new development of this type of 

arrangement, there is a wide choice in 
the flowers that may be used exactly as 
we have used the fragrant Waterlilies. 
Zinnias may be used, with their stems 
eut very short (only a half inch or an 
inch, depending upon the depth of the 
bowl in which they are to be placed). 





(A Revere Copper and Brass Co. container.) 


Marigolds are useful in such arrange- A pool bowl with a floating design 
ments; Pansies, Cosmos, Verbenas, Carna- made with a single camell'a blossom 
tions, some of the smaller Dahlias, Apple and foliage to one side, so that there would be an 
blossoms, any of the daisy type of flowers. attractive frame of water all around, but 


considerably larger on one side than on 
the other. 

As the flowers are literally on the sur- 
face of the water, they are likely to float 
out of place when the bowl is moved if 
they are not in some way held in the 
place where they are wanted. This may 
be accomplished by laying small pieces of 
rock on the bottom of the bowl, and 
letting the flower stems fit into the spaees 
between them. The anchoring rocks 
should of course be invisible when the 
arrangement is finished. 

If the flower heads seem to stick up 
out of the water, or if the little sprays 
of foliage stand out, the effect will not 
be nearly so good as it will be if the 
whole is very nearly on a level. Look at 
the photograph of the pool centerpiece. 
: One Camellia floats well to the fore- 

‘hisses concent at Game Cums unk tess Gad ground. The Camellia leaves are at 
A horizontal mass arrangement of camellias appropriate for the dinner table (Continued on page 43) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


ae . 
. 


S garden enthusiasts ‘eagerly * seaf 


the pages of. new seed catalogues,., 
how many wonder where «many. of: 


their favorites came from originally? 
Well it is to China that our gardens are 
most heavily indebted, for the people of 
that ancient land knew a lot about horti- 
culture and agriculture ages before our ex- 
istence was even dreamed of. (It is a 
well known fact that the Chinese farmer 
ean get more out of his bit of land than 


any other agricultural expert in the 
world.) Therefore, in grateful acknowl- 


edgement of China’s floral gifts to us, and 
as about now she is celebrating her New 
Year, this writer dedicates her page this 
month to China, “Mother of Gardens” as 
she is well called. 


HE late Ernest “Chinese” Wilson (the 
middle name was given him because of 
his expeditions China), 
Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, spent 


numerous to 
vears investigating the wild flora of that 
land and introduced to our western world 
many new plants. Rhododendron, Lilium, 
Primula, Pyrus, Rubus, Rosa, Viburnum, 
Lonicera, Cotoneaster and Acer sometimes 
attributed 
after eareful investigation by him, shown 
to have all eome from China. 
Camellias 


heretofore elsewhere were, 
Also our 
Chrysanthemums, and large 
flowering Clematis are all derived from 
plants to be found growing wild there. 
Indeed it seems, as Mr. Wilson says “safe 
to say that no garden in this country or 
Europe is without its Chinese representa- 
tive and these rank among the finest of 


To China, the 


flower lover owes the parents of the mod- 


tree, shrub, herb and vine. 


ern Rose, be it Tea or Hybrid Tea, Ram- 


bler, or Polvantha; likewise his green- 
house Azaleas and Primroses, and the 
fruit grower, his Peaches, Oranges, 


Lemons and Grapefruit.” 


HE work of investigating China’s gar- 
dens had already been done nearly a 
Fortune who 
was sent there by the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London for the purpose. This he 
did exhaustively but had little opportunity 


century before by Robert 


to investigate the wild flora as travel, in 
that time to the far interior was indeed 
diffeult and hazardous. He it was who so 
successfully took the first Tea plants from 
China to India in Wardian eases—Te: 
seeds quickly lose their vitality. His first 
book written in 1846 and subsequent ones 
make fascinating reading brightened, in 
addition to botanieal information, with in- 
teresting personal incidents relating to his 
unique journeyings in a land so strange to 
Occidentals then. 
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‘But he who dwells in the wide house of the 
world. aad who stands in the correct place in 
the ‘wand; and who walks on the straight path 
in the warld, and if he succeeds makes com- 
mon Cause with the people, and if he does not 
succeed goes his way alone; whom_ neither 
riches nor honor can lure, whom neither poy- 
erty nor shame can affright, whom _ neither 
might nor threats can bend—he is a man. A 
famous passage from the Chinese Classics. 


A® early as 206 B. C. the Chinese prac- 

tised the art of forcing plants and 
fruits to bear in winter. An old book de- 
scribes one method: “The warm water is 
distributed inside the garden and in the 
middle decade (eleventh to twentieth) of 
the second month, the melons are already 
advancing.” Another artificial way was 
to heat long sheds with stoves. The forced 
blooms of Peonies, Plum, Peach, Lilac, 
Begonias and Jasmine are favorite New 
Year gifts. An old Chinese writer quaint- 
ly says at this festive time “peonies every- 
where stand in lovely disarrangement, and 
kumquat plants drop their yellow fruit 
confusedly, their warm fragrance filling 
the nostrils.” 

The tree Peony—Paonia moutan—con- 
sidered by them “king of flowers” is per- 
haps the greatest favorite if such a land 
of flower lovers may be said to have a 
favorite, and more than thirty varieties 
are listed in their botany. 


HERE are numerous festivals held 
throughout the year not ineluding 
those of the Four Seasons with their sol- 
stices and equinoxes. At such times faney 


cakes are sold and eaten representing 
flowers in season, thus are made rose 


cakes, wisteria cakes and so on. 


At the “ninth month” festival Chrysan- 
themums are featured. Then rich families 
decorate their big reception halls with 
“Chrysanthemum pagodas.” Hundreds of 
the potted plants are set on a specially 
built frame in the middle of the room and 
this huge pyramid of flowers is indeed a 
beautiful sight. This popular flower is 
divided into four classes: this year’s stalk, 
last year’s, fine, and coarse stalk. There 
are hundreds of picturesque names given 
the different classes as “Blue mist at break 
of day,” “Purple Lightning and azure 
frost,’”’ “White crane sleeping in the snow,” 
“Flowers washed at the brook” and other 
fanciful names. Pillows filled with the 
dried blossoms are thought good for head- 
aches, colds, inflamed eyes, and to prevent 
greying hair. Chrysanthemum wine made 
by soaking the flowers in wine is said to 
possess many medical virtues. The dew 
gathered from the flowers restores vitality. 


HE Chinese are fond of combining dif- 

ferent flowers and often fruits in deco- 
rations. Thus Pomegranates and Olean- 
ders coming at about the same time are 
combined. There are hard and fast rules 
governing such flower arrangements so in 
this ease a large bowl of gold fish is al- 
ways placed between the Pomegranates 
and Oleanders. Another interesting com- 
bination with view to color effect is Per- 
simmons and Red Hawthorn. The fruit 
of Persimmons is often ripened artificially 
by inserting one or two bamboo splint- 
ers beside the stem close to the fruit. This 
hastens the softening process although the 

(Continued on page 42) 











An ancient temple garden in Canton, China, where this writer 





once spent a happy 


autumn afternoon. Sheltered by the temple’s eaves stood pots of Orchids on stone 
benches. China is particularly rich in Orchids 
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Some Activities of the Month 


HEN you stored the tubers last 

WV Fall, did you do it hurriedly or 

was it a thorough, workmanlike 

job? If you are in any doubt, look over 

them now and see that they are wintering 

satisfactorily. Diseard any which show 

sgns of rot, and assure yourself that 

the temperature is correct and that their 
location is not too damp. 


Mulches for perennials, shrubs, ete., 
may be put on immediately after hard 
freezing. If this has not already been 
attended to, you can cover the borders 
with dried leaves held down by branches, 
or you ean use a few inches of peatmoss 
with good results. 


A month or so ago you checked over 
the tools in the tool shed and put every- 
thing there in order. During that clean 
up, did you find any rusty tools which 
could be rejuvenated by sharpening and 
cleaning? January is also a good month 
to use the paint brush. A bright green 
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‘The year comes, the year goes— 
What need to comment loud or long 
When all of summer is in one rose 
And autumn in a cricket’s song; 
When winter’s but a crystal token 
Dropped in April’s hands and broken?” 


—Marion DoyLe 


or fiery-red on the handles, especially of 
the smaller implements, will make it 
easier for you to find them next Summer 
when they are dropped in a garden bed. 


If there should be a real thaw during 
the month, take advantage of the op- 
portunity to dig the pans of bulbs for 
foreing, which were placed in an outdoor 


trench last October. Place the pans in 


a cool cellar near a window at a tem- 
perature of 40 to 50 degrees. They 
should have subdued light,—not total 
darkness. After they are brought in, 
water them weil and leave them for a 
week to acclimate themselves to new 
conditions. 


At the end of that time, they may be 
brought upstairs and placed in a warmer 
room with a northern exposure. They 


will need full sunlight only for a few 
days, just before the flowers open. Water 
plentifully, from below, while the top 
growth and buds are developing. Saucers 
under the pots may be kept full of water 
if the atmosphere is dry and overheated. 
A temperature of 50 to 60 degrees during 
this period is ideal. 


January is a good month to make a 
glass garden for indoor decoration. 
Select a clear-glass fish bowl with a eom- 
paratively small opening, using any size 
desired. Then purchase from your florist 
a few small plants of suitable sizes. 
(They will seem much larger when you 
insert them in the bowl.) A few pieces 
of broken stone in the bottom of the con- 
tainer is covered with a layer of gravel, 
and above this is placed a layer of garden 
soil. A few bits of charcoal will keep the 
soil sweet. Only one-third of the depth 
of the bowl should now be occupied. 
Then carefully plant your little garden, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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January Activities In Southern Gardens 


N ease the garden plan ealls’ for 
deciduous shrubs, get them planted 
as early as possible. If severe cold 

and freezing weather comes just when 
the plants have been received from the 
nursery open them very earefully and 
heel in. Let the regular planting wait 
until a thaw comes. Exposure of the 
roots to wind and cold will result in fatal 
injury. Usually warm spells and cold 
alternate so that planting can be almost 
continuous. 


For blossoms plant the fairy-flowered 
Mimosa (Acacia julibrissin), which fol- 
lows the Dogwoods in season of bloom. 
Then come the blue flowered Chaste trees 
(Vitex agnus-castus), with the Desert 
Flowering-Willow (Chilopsis linearis). 


The later blooming Lagerstroemia in- 
dica, in white and flesh and rose should 
be widely planted, for they bloom all 
summer. The deeper colored watermelon- 
pink, rubra, is used too widely for street 
tree plantings. The color is so vivid, on 
midsummer days with the temperature 
hovering around 100 degrees, it breathes 
heat. The delicate colors are always 


good. 


For accent and specimens on the home 
grounds use the Japanese Searlet Maple 
(Acer palmatum atropurpureum). Plant 
in full sun, although during midsummer 
the leaves turn green, for many weeks in 
spring and fall they are the same vivid 
color that you see along the eastern sea 
coast and in New York gardens. They 
are seldom grown in the South. Try 
them. 


Lonicera fragrantissima, Lonicera bel- 
gica, Spireas of all types, Jasminum nudi- 
florum and Jasminum primulinum, Cy- 
donia, Scotch Broom (Cytisus scoparius), 
Exochorda,  Philadelphus, —Forsythia, 
Deutzia, Buddleia, and the Scarlet-leaved 
Japanese Barberry (Berberis thunbergi 
atropurpurea, are among the deciduous 
shrubs that should be p'anted now. Use 
them in groups or as specimens in the 
shrubbery borders and of the varieties 
recommended for other sections. 


Other deciduous Barberries soon die 
out but this red-leaved variety has proven 
valuable and planted in full sun keeps its 
bright leaves until late winter. The cold 
makes them brighter and brighter. 


For beauty of berries as well as flowers 
the Pyraeanthas ean not be excelled. 
Pyracantha coecinea lalandi (Firethorn) 
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is a mass of orange berries from late 
August until December. It grows tall 
and is good for the corners of the house, 
for accents in the informal hedge and 
for backgrounds. 


Pyracantha yunnanensis, makes a 
spreading plant, which is literally smoth- 
ered in searlet fruit from November to 
April. These two plants will attract the 
birds for many months. Prune very 
little and allow them room to develop 
their characteristic growth. Even though 
balled and burlapped transplanting is 
more successful when the plants are cut 
back to the ground. 


Other broad-leaved evergreens useful 
for backgrounds and tall sereens are the 
Ligustrums lucidum and japonicum, and 
the smaller-leaved L. quihoui. All are 
rapid growers, have clean foliage, heavily 
flowered and with masses of purple, black 
or blue berries, which the birds are very 
fond of. Semi-annual pruning keeps 
them in bounds and severe pruning will 
-ause them to make fine thick hedges. 


Not often seen is the very beautiful 
pyramidal Cleyera japonica. The new 
foliage is always a bright, red and the 
whole plant is a deep erimson in fall. 
Worthy of much wider use. 


For fragrance, plant Tea-olives (Os- 
manthus fragrans); the Anise tree, Illi- 
cium anisatum; Michelia fuseata, the 
Banana-shrub; and the Eleagnus family, 
the only one of this group which must be 
sheared to keep in bounds. 


The Eriobotrya japonica (Loquat) ; 
Photinia serrulata, with its ecreamy-white 
panicles of flowers in February followed 
by dull searlet berries in the fall; the 
rich deep green of the Japanese Oak 
(Quercus acuta), none of which can be 
trimmed, are very fine plants but recom- 
mended for large grounds only. 


The Nandina domestica is among our 
most valuable plants. The rich clusters 
of scarlet berries which persists from 
December until the bloom appears in 
May, with foliage which is of deep bronze 
tints in winter and delicate greens in 
summer, make it excellent for use in 
groups in the shrubberies, for founda- 
tions, and for accents anywhere. The 
yellow-berried Nandina is a rarity, and 
not nearly so attractive as the usual red 
berried kind, 


Of the conifers, all the Junipers will 
stand January transplanting. Cunning- 
hamia_ lanceolata, Chinese fir, Pinus 
strobus, and all the Biotas and Thuyas 
can be put in. For the rest, wait until 
later, however. 


Liquid lime-sulphur is easy to use, in- 
expensive and safe. One to forty is the 
regulation solution for ornamentals; 
stronger than this will burn the foliage. 
Use this on all broad-leaved evergreens, 
on Roses, conifers, trees, in fact every- 
thing in the garden. This spraying while 
the plants are dormant will save much 
later work. 


For better spreading and_ sticking 
qualities add to this solution an oil emul- 
sion in the same proportion, one to forty- 
one pints to five gallons of water. After 
the spraying instead of having the garden 
look as if it had been given a starchy 
bath, the addition of the oil emulsion 
will not only serve to keep down certain 
kinds of seale, but will cause the leaves 
to shine and sparkle and increase the 
beauty of the winter view and not detract 
from it. Do not allow the solution to 
puddle around the roots of the plants. 


Keep the Italian Rye-grass lawns cut. 


Should there be any time left in the 
short winter days get out the rubber knee 
pads and take out by hand the crop of 
Chickweed and other pests that appear 
among the seedlings planted in October. 


While you are thus kneeling lift your 
heart in gratitude to the Creator that 
you live in a climate which allows you 
to plant and weed and work during the 
whole of January and where the Winter 
Rose (Maeratia praecox), is blooming 
and making the garden and_ house 
fragrant with its sweetness and bright 
with its soft yellow flowers. 


Abelias can be used for charming 
groups with deciduous shrubs. They 
make good hedges, if kept closely pruned. 
One of the most charming rose gardens 
seen in recent years used an Abelia hedge 
eight inches tall instead of the slower 
growing Buxus suffruticosa. 


Get the spray pumps out. See that 
the pumps are working, that the tanks 
are clean and the valves in order. Then 
mix your solution and spray and spray 
and spray. 
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Good Reading for the Gardener 


ROSES OF THE WORLD IN COLOR. 
By J. Horace McFarland. Profusely 
illustrated with colored photographs, 
296 pages. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston and N. Y. C. $3.75. 


J. Horace McFarland who has already 
given so much to the flower lovers of 
America is now presenting them with 
still another gift from his amazing bag 
of surprises. “Roses of the World in 
Color” gives the rose lover an oppor- 
tunity to hold in his hand, between the 
eovers of a single book, the portraits 
of most of the finest Roses of today. 
Thus he may readily compare shade with 
shade and form with form, and make 
his selection accordingly. The brief text 
contains accurate descriptions of each 
Rose illustrated. 

This book in conception and execu- 
tion resembles “Garden Flowers in 
Color’ by the late G. A. Stevens and 
will make an_ excellent companion 
volume for it. 

There are some photographs in black 
and white; most of them rose garden 
views of various sorts, but the individual 
flowers and sprays are in full and 
glorious color. 


* * * 
THE WILD GARDEN. By Margaret 
McKenny. Illustrated, 123 pages. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. N. Y. C. $1.00. 


What a big subject for one small, in- 
expensive book! Wildflowers cover a lot 
of ground as those know who have 
studied them in their natural haunts or 
tried to naturalize them in the garden. 
Margaret MeKenny has squeezed more 
information about native plants into her 
little book than would seem possible to 
a close student of nature who realizes how 
much there is to be reecorded—and yet 
inevitably her fincings are far from 
complete for the subject is far too big 
to be compacted into one little book. 
What is done is well done. 

The 2nd, 3rd and 4th chapters are 
devoted to beautifully graphie descrip- 
tions of wild plant life in open fields; 
deciduous woods; and hemloek woods. 
Each of these sections closes with a list 
of trees, shrubs and vines and ground 
eovers characteristic of that region. These 
lists, it is to be judged, do not purport 
to be complete records but are evidently 
offered as suggestions for the use of 
the wild gardener. For instance, one 
misses among the various lists of trees 
the Black Walnut, the White Pine and 
the vanishing Chestnut (which wild 
gardeners should certainly seek to eul- 
tivate); and among the flowers the 
Forget-me-not which is omitted no dovbt 
beeause it is of European origin. The 
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growing of those decorative “weeds” the 
Wild Carrot, the Ox-eye Daisy and the 
Devil’s Paintbrush is discouraged by the 
author for the same reason. It would 
seem to this reviewer that we need not 
banish from our “wild gardens” any 
colorful or beautiful plant which has so 
far “gone native” as to find a place in 
the standard field books of wildflowers. 

The chapters on making wild gardens 
on dry sandy banks; by _ brooksides; 
ponds; in bogs and seaside locations also 
close with valuable suggestive lists of 
trees, shrubs, vines and ground-covers. 
There are a number of chapters on 
various phases of propagation and con- 
siderable data on conservation of wild 
flora. 

There is so much valuable and easily 
get-atable information in “The Wild 
Garden” that it seems really unfair to 
criticise it in any way. The average 
home gardener whose interest has been 


concentrated on cultivated flowers will 
find enough material here to keep him 


busy for several years “naturalizing” and 
propagating wildlings. He must not 
make the mistake however of taking this 
excellent little handbook ‘for a complete 
work on wildflowers. As a dollar book 
it is more than worth its modest price, 
and perhaps Margaret MecKenny may 
give us the complete and comprehensive 
work on the same subject for which the 
public is ready, and which this little 
volume proves she is capable of writing. 


PLANT PROPAGATION FOR THE 
GARDEN. By Dr. David C. Fair- 
burn. Illustrated, 115 pages. Double- 


day, Doran & Co. $1.00. 


Here is a book for the home gardener 
who has failed heretofore to find suffi- 
ciently detailed information for the use 
of the amateur on the subject of plant 
propagation. A mere glance at the 
simply expressed, explicit text, fires the 
reader with a desire to try for the increase 
of his stock of this or that favorite, 
using one of the many methods described. 

There are detailed instructions for seed 
planting and care of seedlings; vegeta- 
tive propagation; stem cuttings; layer- 
ing; root and leaf propagation; budding, 
grafting, ete. Valuable lists of plants 
are given which may be propagated by 
each method described and the text is 
illustrated with helpful line drawings. 

Strangely enough Dr. Fairburn is not 
an advocate of the use of peatmoss in 
combination with sand and soil for the 
encouragement of young root growth. 
Leafmold is the substance which he 
recommends for the same _ purpose. 


Many authorities of course consider peat- 
moss indispensable, especially for secur- 
ing vigorously rooted seedlings with soil 
which clings persistently about the 
tender roots when they are lifted for 
transplanting. 


* * * 


HARDY CALIFORNIANS. 


Rountree. 


By Lester 
IUustrated. 225 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. C. $3.50. 
In her preface Miss Rountree tells us 
that 

“This is not ‘another garden _ book.’ 

Nor is it a handbook of California wild 
flowers. What I have tried to do is to 
convey to those who garden, as well as 
to those who don’t, something of the 
loveliness and the garden possibilities of 
certain less-familiar hardy native plants 
of California.” 

Such a work as this, unique in material 
and as wice in scope as the varied: e¢li- 
matic conditions of California itself, is a 
real addition to horticultural literature. 

There are chapters on Penstemons and 
Lupines and Violas. Wild bulbs have a 
section to themselves, and uncommon an- 
nuals and the buckwheats. Timber-line 
plants and those of alpine meadows are 
discussed, and also the flowers of river- 
bank and forest. 

Lester Rountree is a naturalist as well 
as a gardener. She tells the reader where 
these unusual wildlings are to be found 
in Nature—and where they may be 
naturalized in the garden picture. 

Her own fine and numerous photo- 
graphs accompany the text and add 
greatly to the value of the book, both 
because of their artistic beauty and for 
purposes of reference and identification. 

Miss Rountree’s sty'e is free-flowing 
and readable,—yet it has the unmistak- 
able air of authority. 


* * * 


TREES. By Thomas O. Sheckell. Pictor- 
ial—82 plates. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company N. Y. C. $4.00. 

Among the pictorial “gift” books pub- 
lished late in 1936 for the holiday de- 
mand, none is more appealing to the na- 
ture lover than this volume of 82 lovely 
artgravures of trees from original photo- 
graphs by the author, who has also 
prepared for each a short sentence of 
descriptive text. 


It is hard to choose one’s favorite 
among so many fine tree studies. From 


the Cypresses of Monterey to the Canoe 
Birches of Maine and the Apple blossoms 
of New Jersey, the pageant of beauty 
runs, with deseriptions which, though 
studiously undramatic, are yet forceful 
and effective. 








ADAMS. PROFESSION 
CONQUEST BY EVE. 
Meade. Illustrated. 
mans, Green & Co 


AND ITS 
By Julian R. 
261 pages. Long- 
N.Y. C. $2.50. 


sy 4 


Did vou enjoy Gone Rustic and the 
several other English books of that type? 
If so, you will want to order Adam’s 
Profession without delay, arrange the bed 
light at a convenient angle, and _ settle 
down among the pillows for a real treat. 
Somehow this book seems written to read 
in bed. 

Mr. Meade has deseribed with sly 
drollery not only his own gardening ad- 
ventures, but those of his parents. Then 
there are the neighbors and the garden 
elub members, friends and relatives, and 
the darkies;—for the Meade garden is in 
Virginia, as you of course know if you 
have read the author’s previous book en- 
titled J Live in Virginia. 

Like most narrative garden books, 
Adam’s Profession gives garden hints and 
much horticultural information by the 
way, but it is largely concerned with 
describing in a vein of humorous exas- 
peration the various trials of the young 
gardener who is more or less bullied by 
his family; with the rhapsodies of his 
horticultural successes and with philoso- 
He is very 
proud also of his acquaintance with 
the works and persons of our present-day 
gardening authorities. Mr. Barron, Mrs. 
King, and Mr. Wright appear often in 
his pages; and there is another mysteri- 
ous authority who “murders the King’s 
English.” Sueh a elue sets the reader’s 
mind off like a hound on the scent! 


phie musings on his failures, 


Mr. Meade quotes the ubiquitous Mr. 
Wright as saving that “most practical 
garden books were written by persons 
who had read other practical garden 
books.” “Practical garden writers” on 
reading this may perhaps murmur to 
themselves or to each other: “Well, well, 
Mr. Wright certainly should know.” 

Yes, a certain aura of glamour evi- 
dently surrounds the heads of all garden 
authorities for Mr. Meade. Not so lady 
members of nationally famous garden 
clubs, however. They are merely so much 
grist to the mill of his sly wit. 

Adam’s Profession is full, too, of deli- 
cious anecdotes. There is, for instance, 
the flock of ducks (belonging to a neigh- 
bor’s little girl) which invaded the garden 
and devoured Mr. Meade’s Waterlilies 
and muddied his pool;—and there is the 
story of how he rid himself of them. 
Then there are so many amusing rela- 
tives: The married sister who wanted 
the author to “divide” all his most pre- 
cious plants with her; the julep-drinking 
uncle who bewailed the unseemly success 
of the Meade mint bed, wasted on a 
family of teetotalers. 

As though he feels it ineumbent upon 
him to enter into and duly retail all 
feminine activities in Danville, Va.—even 
those quite unrelated to gardening—a 
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chapter is devoted to a lecture on Birth 
Control and how it was received by the 
F.F.V.’s. As the reader finishes this bit 
of fun-poking, he is inclined to wonder 
which is most humorous; the shocked 
feminine audience determined to be mod- 
ern, or the solitary young man who 
intruded among these ladies for purposes 
of inquisitive observation and malicious 
description. 

This is an amusing and _ stimulating 
book by a young man who must be the 
joy and pride of innumerable ladies. If 
he has any pals of his own sex, he does 
not find the fact worth recording in 
Adam’s Profession and its Conquest by 


Eve. 


THE BOOK OF TABLE SETTING. 
By Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. 
83 pages. Illustrated. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., N. Y. C. $1.00. 


This third contribution of Mrs. Biddle 
and Mrs. Blom, to the Doubleday, Doran, 
$1.00 bookshelf, is a worthy successor to 
How to Arrange Flowers and Garden 
Gossip. 

Attacking the subject in a _ thorough- 
going and businesslike manner, the au- 
thors begin with the “past” of the dining 
table, its psychology and inspiration; and 
pass on to correct service; table cover- 
ings; accessories; floral 
color, ete. 

While Mrs. Biddle and Mrs. Blom are 
in the main garden writers, interested 
primarily in growing things, they have 
been wise in this instance in treating the 
subject of table setting from all its 
various angles, instead of laying undue 
emphasis on table flower arrangements 
alone. By including coverings, china, and 
color, the authors are able to give the 
reader well-rounded, definite information 
and inspiration on all phases of table 
setting. 

The closing chapter on Variations with 
the Same China is one of the most illu- 
minating in the book, though close atten- 
tion to the text and a vivid imagination 
is needed to realize fully the eolor pic- 
tures described by the writers with their 
nice blending of china, glass, linen, 
flowers, and accessories. 

The book is ably and interestingly writ- 
ten and the reader feels at once that the 
authors know whereof they speak. The 
photographic illustrations show many 
tables of varied interest, most of them in 
the modern manner. It is too bad that 
these, like photographs of flower arrange- 
ments or of paintings, must lose so much 
of their loveliness because the color is 
lacking. They give an adequate idea, 
however, of the relative values of light 
and dark, and demonstrate the rules of 
good design by the selection and dispo- 
sition of the accessories and flower or 
fruit decorations. 

This book should be among the gifts 
of every autumn bride—and many older 
and wiser heads will profit by it also. 


decorations ; 
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THE GLADIOLUS 1936. Yearbook of 
the New England Gladiolus Society. 
230 pages. Illustrated. Published by 
the New England Gladiolus | Society, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. $1.00 (including 


membership ). 


Gladiolus lovers will want to own the 
1936 Year Book of the New England 
Gladiolus Society. Its pages are crowded 
with valuable information on all phases 
of Gladiolus growing. There are groups 
of articles of special interest to the nov- 
ice, the amateur and the specialist, and 
able discussions on culture and disease. 
Storing, exhibiting, hybridizing, and 
decorating with gladiolus, all have their 
places in the text, together with notes 
on outstanding varieties, write-ups of the 
1935 shows, and reports of the society. 


The volume is profusely illustrated 
with photographie reproductions and 
with diagrams. Glorious color plates of 
Red Phipps and New Era add a brilliant 
note of interest. 


African Violets 
FRICAN Violets are tropical plants 


and like tropical conditions. This 
means moisture and warmth. I keep mine 
in south windows the year round. In Sum- 
mer these windows are shaded by a tree, 
and they get some morning sunlight. In 
Winter give them plenty of light, but 
not direct noonday sun. They must have 
plenty of water but perfect drainage. 
Use a mixture of peat, sand, and loam, 
so the water goes right through. Take 
them out perhaps as often as every other 
day and set in a saucer and water. I 
ean tell easi'y if they are thirsty as the 
lower leaves droop. Water dropped on 
the leaves may cause spots, but when 
they collect dust and dirt I have syringed 
them all over with good results. 


My first plant came from a nursery 
and cost 35 cents, the others have been 
started from leaves. Take leaves with 
or without stems and set firmly in a 
three-inch pot of sand, and keep moist. 
It takes patience to start them and not 
every leaf will grow. As long as the leaf 
is green and firm it is doing well, but 
if they turn dark and soft, discard them. 
I plant every leaf that gets snapped off 
the older plants. Don’t try to remove the 
old leaf too soon. 


I kept some very small ones in a small 
aquarium last Winter with pebbles and 
sand in the bottom and a glass partly 
covering the top. 

They won’t bloom until pot-bound, as 
when they are putting strength into leaves 
they won't flower. 

They don’t like draughts or cold air 
blowing on them. This will stop them 
blooming. Move them away from win- 
dows on cold nights. 


Mrs. S. H. Warner, (Ohio) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


NOTHER year has come, bringing, 
as we like to think, 365 blank sheets 
which day by day will be filled out 

for the next twelve months. 

With the coming of the New Year, there 
is a feeling somehow that Spring is close 
at hand; a feeling that cannot be dispelled 
with any amount of snow, ice and cold 
weather in general. The days noticeably 
growing longer in January perhaps has a 
great deal to do with it, although there 


By LAURA FENNER 


the nature lover always has like problems 
to face. 

A wet, clinging snow that makes of 
every tree a Christmas tree, placing white 
caps on every post and picket, and mak- 
ing beautiful the most-unlovely of objects, 
is still another sight we may enjoy this 
month if nature so wills. And one that is 
not so destructive, although it may break 
branches from trees and bear our shrubs 
to the ground. 





in 





Snow-laden Tamarack 
with brook at its feet 














are many other indications that also point 
toward Spring. 

In January we feel the strength of the 
sun coming back to us. It is brighter, and 
in its rays we are aware of the life-giving 
element that was absent, or apparently so, 
the past few months. 

To this month is eredited, by many, as 
always having what is termed a “January 
thaw.” This does take place, probably 
more times than not, but by no means is 
a set rule of nature this month any more 
than during our other Winter months. 


ANUARY may bring us one of those 
interesting and beautiful, but very 
destructive ice storms, when every object 
outdoors is inerusted with a coating of ice. 
When the sun comes out after the freezing 
process, the earth is a veritable Fairyland. 
But when we see the havoe wrought to 
trees and plants in the world of nature, 
and to telegraph and telephone lines in the 
commercial world, one is overcome by a 
feeling of guilt to enjoy its beauty. But 
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ironweed, mullein, wild carrot and aster, 
to name but a few. Following the stream 
there are the ghosts of vervain, swamp 
milkweed, Joe-pye Weed, and alas, the 
Bur Marigold which we may not see at 
first, but which forces itself upon us by 
the hundred with its persistent little 
stickers. As we wander on we come to a 
wilted mass that we recognize as wild 
Touch-me-not, so beautiful last August. 
In the swamp are the bent and broken 
swords of Cat-tails, with the cat-tails 
themselves now coming apart in a very un- 
tidy manner and clinging to whatever is 
conveniently at hand. 

But there is nothing sad about viewing 
these dead remains of a past summer. In- 
stead we feel quite happy aboct it all, be- 
‘ause they but remind us that the roots of 
many are alive and healthy, and that 
rreen little plants of a number of them 
are nestled snugly at the feet of their 
parents. We need feel no qualms about 
the possibility of our old favor‘tes dying 
out, never to return. Nature made ample 
provision last against such a 
catastrophe. 


summer 


When we do have one of those good old- 
fashioned January thaws, many interest- 
ing things come to light. It is not un- 
usual to discover the green spikes of Daf- 
fodils, Hyae‘nths, Jonquils and others of 
the early bulb family coming through the 
ground, which indeed seems a miracle. 


HE birds of January have but one 
thing in mind, and that is the neeces- 
sary business of hunting food. With ice 
and snow at times coating the trees and 
ground, thereby shutting off their natural 





And now the 
Winter’s 
snows be- 
deck trellis 
and vine as 
with gar- 
lands of 
flowers 

















As we wander afield in January there is 
much pleasant speculation about the life 
in the frozen ground over which we walk. 
We are reminded of this by the dead 
stalks of countless plants in meadows and 
along roadsides. In the uplands we see 


food supply, they are hard pressed, in- 
deed. But if we keep a well supplied bird 
table, replenishing it frequently through- 
out the day, we may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have saved the lives 
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Appraising the New Annuals 


(Continued from page 12) 


which is a natural species, has two-toned 
flowers, but an improved selection, more 
uniform in color, has already been made 
by one seedsman. 


Sesides Star Dust, already mentioned, 
a number of other fine Zinnias new or of 
recent introduction are: the charming 
miniature Cupid type, Desert Gold, Fairy 
Bouquet, the brilliant little two-toned 
Halo, the Seabious-flowered, Autumn 
Tints. 


Petunias and Nasturtiums 


In neither of these two popular old 
families does 1937 offer anything strik- 
ingly outstanding. As a matter of cold 
fact, it must be admitted that both these 
groups have received a bit of a black 
eye during the last season or two. Not, 
however, that that should be held against 
them, for both are among the indispensa- 
bles for every garden. 


Petunia Flaming Velvet—last year’s All 
America Gold Medal winner—disap- 
pointed many growers in that entirely too 
large a percentage of the plants failed 
to come true. Those which did were so 
splendid that perhaps they made up for 
the rest. Dainty Lady, in my garden, 
was even more disappointing: in fact 
most of the plants were neither dainty, 
ladylike—nor yellow. I gladly admit 
however that I have seen better specimens 
elsewhere. Reselected and “trued up” 
it will undoubtedly be well worth having. 
Martha Washington seems to have given 
a much better account of itself, and we 
are glad to hear there is prospect of its 
being offered in other colors within a 
vear or two. Rapture, of the Giant 
Fringed type, and Burgundy a distinct 
new color, are two of the newer ones 
offered this year. Other good ones to 
have on the list are Blue Bedder, Celes- 
tial Rose and Snowstorm. 


There can be no question that, after 
the sensational advent of the Nasturtium 
Golden Gleam, there was too much haste 
in getting other colors in the so-called 
“double” (I still insist they should be 
catalogued as “semi-double”) Nasturtiums 
onto the market. Last year’s Golden 
Globe—Award of Merit winner from 
Holland—made up for a lot of former 
disappointments! A long row of it in 
the writer’s garden, in front of a gray 
stone wall, was a summer-long joy, and 
bowls of the fragrant flowers diffused 
sunshine indoors. It is indeed good news 
to learn that this ‘season its running mate 
Searlet Globe, and Globe of Fire or Fire- 
brand will be available. Fusilier is 
claimed to be an improved selection of 
Scarlet Gleam. Several other new eolors 
are offered under name. 
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Something New in Snappy Snaps 


With the development of rust-resistant 
strains of Snapdragons this splendid 
flower has become more popular than ever. 
Luck still seems to be favoring it. In 
addition to numerous new _ rust-proof 
varieties—among which are Indian Sum- 
mer, Copper King, Christmas Candle and 
Torehlight, and the lower growing Red 
Rock—there comes a sensational new 
break in Schling’s Irish Melody type. 
These are not blends but true bi-colored, 
the contrasting hues being sharply and 
distinctly marked, giving a_ strikingly 
beautiful effect. Mother Machree for in- 
stance has yellow flowers with rose-colored 
throats; and Mavoureen is a pure white 
with rose-orange lips edged with yellow. 
Another entirely distinct type is the 
spreading, low-growing Magic Carpet, in 
a mixture of pastel shades, suitable for 
the rock garden or the front of the border, 
and said to be hardy enough to be treated, 
with protection, as a perennial. 


Some New Things for Cutting 


The new Larkspurs of the last few 
years, particularly those of the Giant 
Imperial type, have proved very satis- 
factory. This season we have a fine addi- 
tion in White King, blooming a week 
earlier than the others. Coming through 
from last year, but now more generally 
available, Cornflower Jubilee Gem will 
undoubtedly make a permanent place for 
itself. In fact this improved type, which 
is soon to be available in other colors, 
will probably supersede all other doubles. 

Cosmos Sensation, last season’s highest 
scoring Award of Merit winner, will be 
new to most gardens this year. This ean 
be recommended without reservation for 
it is not only extremely early but has 
flowers fully equal to the long-season 
types. Another year or two should bring 
us a crimson in this fine Cosmos, now 
available in white and shades of pink. 
Cosmos Early Orange Flare has also given 
very general satisfaction, its orange 
blooms combining well with most other 
flowers in bouquets or arrangements. 


Australian has Complete File 


INDLY forward indexes for 1932, 
1933, 1934, and 1935. When these 
years are ready I will then have every 
volume, 22 in all, right from the first 
issue of THE MopeRN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
in 1914. They are a valuable reference 
library, and although my main interest is 
centered in the Tall-Bearded Iris, I still 
find wonderful information and instruc- 
tion in your very delightful publication. 


A. J. Harrison, (Australia) 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


N the prologue to her manual of gar- 

dening, Edith Loring Fullerton tells, 
that while sitting in front of their fire- 
place at dusk one autumn evening, her 
two girls begged for a story. She told 
them how the great apple log that was 
then glowing and crackling before them 
had once been a very small tree, and how 
it had grown taller each year until its 
head was higher than the house and its 
branches were laden with fruit; that if 
finally grew too old to bear well and had 
to be cut down to make room for younger 
trees; however, its work was not done, 
for “just now,’ she told them, “it is 
giving us warmth and making the room 
glow with light. Then its white ashes 
will be spread about the rose bushes, and 
next year they will have become part of 
a beautiful blossom.” 

Then quoting Longfellow where he 
says, “There is no death; what seems so 
is transition,” she adds: “To me, this 
giving, taking and returning by Nature 
is one of the greatest things in the world. 
He who is near to Nature’s heart, is very 
near his Creator.” 

“Flowers grow for those who love 
them.” Thus, Jessie Frothingham who 
also tells us that in gardening the ele- 
ments of success are love, understanding 
and knowledge, with the addition of work 
and will; the determination to succeed. 
Like children, animals, and all of Na- 
ture’s creatures whose instinct is stronger 
than their intellect, they respond uncon- 
sciously to affection. And Lena May Me- 
Cauley, in “The Joy of Gardens” writes: 
“T should like to cherish the faith that 
there was a subtle kinship between the 
flower lover and the flower; and surely 
if one has known many gardens he must 
believe that flowers respond to a spiritual 
greeting, and fade under cold neglect, 
though conditions of earth and air seem 
to be proper.” 

Do you love flowers? Or do you just 
think you love flowers? Several years 
ago a flower show was staged by a church 
guild, at which an unusually fine display 
of the choicest varieties of Gladiolus 
were shown at the home of a fan who 
keeps apace with the latest introductions 
and misses none of the best. Several 
members of a poor family trudged on foot 
over two miles, timidly knocked at the 
back door of the residence and asked 
if they might see the flowers. They were, 
of course, ushered in, and it was delight- 
ful to observe their enraptured apprecia- 
tion. They love flowers! <A lady, a mem- 
ber of the guild who sponsored the show, 
who is generally supposed to be a great 
flower lover, was importuned to be sure 
to come to see the fine display, but having 
failed to appear, she was later asked 
why she didn’t drive down to see it. 
“Oh, it was too hot,” she replied. This 
lady thinks she loves flowers! 


THe G.LapD PHILOSOPHER 
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What the GARDEN CLUBS Are Doing 


Conducted By MARION P. THOMAS 


| ANY clubs are starting a new year 

of work this month, and, as other 
elubs are asking for help, copies of the 
vear books would be most gratefully re- 
ceived. Most of those already on hand 
have been loaned to elubs wishing to gain 
ideas not only for programs, but for 
covers, too. 

Through the warm sections of the 
country flower shows may be held dur- 
ing the winter and their schedules will 
be an inspiration to others. We have 
a few fall ones that will be worked into 
this department as soon as space per- 
mits. As flower shows should be planned 
for, several months ahead, we will use 
material that mey seem out of season at 
the time. 

This month we have a fine report 
of the Junior work that has been asked 
for. Other reports are also requested. 
There seems to be a _ greatly varied 
program in this line of garden club 
work, which is as it should be. Different 
sections and different conditions require 
such a variety. The one universal objec- 
tive is to get the interest and co-op- 
eration of young people of all ages. 


INTER is the best season fora study 

of trees as to form, color of branch, 
and other characteristies that are often 
somewhat hiddea from view by heavy 
foliage. Both juniors and adults should 
learn to identify trees and shrubs at 
all times of the year. Both types of 
clubs might include this subject in their 
winter programs. 

The New London, N. H., Garden Club 
held a contest in twig identification last 
Mareh before the leaves were out. “We 
had some twenty-five specimens and 
there was much interesting discussion 
and amusement about them. Prizes were 
given.” 

In July this Club of about 60 mem- 
bers held a Flower Show with the fol- 
lowing Schedule: 


ARRANGEMENT CLASSES 


Class 1. For children. Six different 
varieties of wild flowers to be judged 
for condition of flowers rather than 
arrangement. 

Class 2. Mixed bouquets. Any com- 
bination of flowers and foliage in any 
container. 

Class 3. Miniatures. Arrangement not 
to exceed 6 inches in height or breadth. 

Class 4. Any arrangement of fruit or 
vegetables in a wooden bowl. 

Class 5. Any arrangement in a pitcher. 

Class 6. An arrangement in glass suit- 
able for a luncheon table. 

Class 7. An arrangement of Delphin- 
iums. 
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(Utica, 


Class 9. An arrangement of Roses. 

Class 10. House plants. 

Class 11. Window boxes; boxes to be 
furnished by the elub. 

Class 12. For Garden Club members 
only. Vases will be distributed at 
July meeting. 


CULTURAL CLASSES 


Class 1. Delphinium; a. Best single 
stalk. b. Best 3 stalks. 

Class 2. Rose; a. Best specimen old 
fashioned. b. Best specimen Climbing. 


¢. Best specimen shrub. 
men Hybrid Tea. 
Class 3. Best specimen any one annual. 
Class 4. Best specimen of any one kind 
of flower. 


d. Best speci- 


RULES 


1. All exhibits in Arrangement Classes 
to be in exhibitor’s own containers. 

2. Bottles for Cultural Classes will be 
furnished by the Club. 

3. Arn exhibitor may enter each and 
every class or subdivision of same, 
but only one exhibit in each. 

4. Flowers under Cultural Classes must 
be grown by exhibitors. 

5. Any exhibit not mentioned in schedule 
may be accepted at the discretion of 
the committee. 

6. The committee will exercise every care, 

but can not be responsible for vases 

or other containers. 

Colby Junior College Gymnasium will 

be open at 8 A.M., Friday, July 10, 

for receiving exhibits. All must be 

in by 10 A.M. 

8. Artistic arrangements must be done 
by the exhibitor. 


“J 


A Special Award will be given to the 
most outstanding exhibit. 


HROUGH the Sizth District News- 

letter (New York State) just come to 
hand we learn of the seventh Judges’ 
Course to be held in New York, January 
llth to 14th. It is not confined to this 
state. States as far west as Colorado and 
south to Florida and Texas were rep- 
resented last year, with many in attend- 
ance from nearby states. A fine four-day 
program is offered. This sixth dis- 
trict which sent a large delegation last 
year has, the Newsletter states, raised the 
standard of its flowcr shows 20% for 
1936, “largely due to the excellent attend- 
ance of club members at the judges’ 
courses.” This study and the splendid 
lectures “gets you” so that if you attend 
onee you just long to keep going each 
year. Detailed information can _ be 
obtained from the office of the Federated 
Garden Clubs at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


N. Y.) 


“| growth of Junior Garden Clubs 
movement seems to be most active in 
the rural sections and the subjoined 
report evidently reveals the reason. 
Junior Garden Clubs are being included 
as a part of education and what more 
appropriate and necessary part to those 
who live where growing plants is the 
vocation, not merely a hobby, as with 
most of us. Hobbies are an essential 
of a happy, wholesome life, but each 
one of us must also be fitted to earn 
a living in the most congenial way pos- 
sible. The teaching done through these 
Junior Garden Clubs is a most effee- 
tive means of making life on a farm 
both attractive and enjoyable. From 
Wauwautosa, Wisconsin, comes the fol- 
lowing information on the desired sub- 
ject, in helping Nature to yield the neces- 
sities and beauties of life. 


|X Wisconsin we have an example of 

Junior Garden Clubs being success- 
fully sponsored by teachers. The Wau- 
kesha County Teachers’ Garden Club in 
Wisconsin is starting its second year of 
work. This organization sponsors Junior 
Garden Club work in the rural schools 
of the County. Each teacher to be a 
member of the Teachers’ Garden Club 
must act as Counselor of a Junior Club 
in her school. All Junior Clubs hold 
a Junior Flower Show in their school 
during the first two weeks of September. 
The members show flowers from their 
own home garden. Three years ago one 
school had such a flower show. A year 
ago there were twenty Junior Flower 
Shows and last September there were 
thirty-three flower shows in the rural 
schools of the county. 

This year the Waukesha County 
Teachers’ Garden Club will hold four 
meetings to which all the teachers of 
the county are invited and urged to 
attend. The plan is to study one phase 
of conservation during the year, and 
forestry has been chosen. The Junior 
Clubs are also to make forestry their 
major study for this year. 

The United States Regional Forest 
Office in Milwaukee will send a speaker 
to conduct each of the Teachers’ Meet- 
ings on forestry. These speakers will 
use U. S. Bulletin No. 8, “Lesson Plans 
on Forestry,” as their outline. Each 
teacher uses this same bulletin as a 
guide in directing the work of her or 
his own Junior Garden Club. 

One of the major projects fostered 
by the teachers is the building up of 
a fund, started last year, to establish 
a book exchange for the use of the 
Junior Garden Clubs. As soon as the 
teachers began the work as Councilors 
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for the Junior Garden Clubs they real- 
ized that the rural children were handi- 
capped in this field, as well as every 
other, by the lack of suitable reading 
material. So the teachers solved the 
problem by establishing a book ex- 
change. Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Garden Clubs, Teachers’ and Junior Gar- 
den Clubs have all co-operated in donat- 
ing money to this fund. The Juniors 
earn their donations with eandy sales, 
school programs, and so on. The first 
books purchased were put in circulation 
at the October meeting of the Teachers’ 
Garden Club. <A regular librarian is 
appointed and the books are loaned out 
under the usual library regulations. The 
teachers take the books to their school 
for the Juniors to use. 

Another project sponsored by the 
Teachers’ Garden Club is the landscap- 
ing of the school grounds. This work 
is carried on under the co-operation of 
the County Agricultural Agent and the 
Agricultural Extension Division of the 
State University. Plans are drawn for 
each school ground participating, then 
whenever the Junior Gardeners plant 
a tree or shrub it is planted in the 
right place. During the past year ten 
schools started this work in ground beau- 
tification. Seven of the ten did plant- 
ing according to their blueprints. Twelve 
more school grounds were measured up 
in the fall for planting in 1937. There- 
fore we expect that the three that did 
not start last year and the twelve that 
signed up this, will have an outstanding 
contest for 1937. Two others are already 
signed up to have plans for 1938 as 
only twelve can be taken eare of in this 
county each year. Some member of 
the University Extension eomes back in 
the spring to conduct planting demon- 
strations. 


ERE follows the 1935-1936 plan of 

operations for the Junior Garden 
Clubs of the Waukesha County Teach- 
ers’ Garden Club of the N. E. Group, 
which gives a fair sample of what prep- 
arations can be made: 

September and October. 1. Arrange- 
ment of Flowers. 2. Ten Common An- 
nuals. 3. Send for Fall Bulb Cata- 
logues. 4. Bring in Petunia, Nasturtium 
and Alyssum plants, cut back and potted. 
5. Demonstrate at least one method of 
preventing land erosion, Muleh, Cover 
Crop. 

November and December. 6. Cause 
and Prevention of Land Erosion and 
Dust Storms. 

January. 7. Protecting the Birds dur- 
ing the Winter. a. Feeding Tray. b. Bird 
Shelter Corner. e. Shrubs to grow. 

February. 8. Conservation of our 
Natural Resourees. a. Work of C. C. C. 
Camps. b. Work of State Conservation 
Commission. 9. Send for Seed Cata- 
logues. 

March and April. 10, Ten Common 
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Birds. 11. Place at least two Bird 
Houses on School Grounds. 12. Gar- 
den Designing. a. Draw simple plan 
for the child’s own Annual Garden at 
home. b. Draw plans for the School 
Grounds. 


Nore: Each child in the Upper Grades 
should have a garden notebook of his 
own. Every child should write the min- 
utes of each meeting of the Junior Club. 

The 1936-1937 Year’s Plan for the 
Waukesha County Junior Garden Clubs 
is as follows: 


Part I 


I. Forestry—Conservation of Trees. 

a. Teach lessons given in “Bulletin- 
Forestry.” Vocational Series No. 
8. Outlines of Instruction for Edu- 
eational Advisers and _ Instructors 
in C. C. C. Camps. Has a complete 
bibliography for this subjeet (Part 
III, pp. 87-90). Price 15¢. 

Secure and plant a bed of evergreen 
seedlings on the school grounds. 

The garden may well be considered 
the kindergarten of forestry, the cradle 
of conservation. The flowers are the 
grandehildren of the forest, and the 
trees have been ealled the noblest vege- 
tation of all. 


b 


Part IT 

The following outline is suggestive of 

work from last year’s plan that ean 

be either started or repeated. The teach- 
ing should be done objectively and inte- 
erated with the regular school subjeets. 

The work can be diseussed at the regu- 

lar Junior Garden Club meeting and 

then written up by the pupil for his 
garden notebook. The actual garden 
work can be demonstrated on both the 
school grounds and in the home garden. 

September, October, November. 

1. How to conduct a school flower 

show. 

Arrangement of flowers. 

Send for Fall bulb eatalogues. 

Bring in Petunia, Nasturtium and 

Alyssum plants, eut back and 

potted. 

5. Demonstrate at least one method of 
preventing land erosion: 1. Mulch. 
2. Cover Crop. 

December and January. 

6. Protecting the Birds during the 
Winter. 1. Feeding tray. 2. Bird 
shelter corner. 

February. 

7. Send for seed eatalogues. 

March and April. 

8. Place at least two bird houses on 
sehool grounds. 
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9. Garden designing. 

1. Draw simple plans for the 
child’s own annual garden at 
home. 

2. Draw plans for school ground 
or home grounds. 

10. Help pupils to select proper vari- 
eties to grow and have each child 
secure at least one packet of seed. 





11. Plant an annual garden on the 
school grounds. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


Blue-eyed Grass, which resembles a 
miniature wild iris, opens fresh blossoms 
daily. They bloom light blue, white, or 
bright purple with a yellow eye. The 
raised seed-pod is round, the size of com- 
mon black-headed pins. 

The young Sage Hen can leave the 
nest within fifteen minutes after hatching. 
It lives in sagebrush regions, where sage 
leaves form a large part of their diet. 
The flesh of the young is excellent meat, 
but that of the old bird is unpalatable, 
because of the strong sage flavor. 

The largest Butterflies, which measure 
a foot across the wings, are found in 
tropical countries. 

An Enemy to the Corn Borer is a tiny 
wasp, that was discovered in Italy. This 
parasite insect (a braconid) lays its eggs 
in its host’s body, the larvae literally eat- 
ing them to hollow shells. Then they 
spin cocoons, from which adult insects 
emerge, ready to hunt out other victims 
for their fatal eges. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. How large is the young kangaroo at 
birth? , 

2. How many toes does a perching bird 
have on each foot? 

8. Approximately what number of spores 
are produced by one Meadow Mushroom 
(Psalliota campestris) ? 

4. What is the food of the tiny spider 

(Theridium) found spinning cobwebs 

around barns and houses? 

Docs the germinating of great quanti- 

ties of planted grain, and also wildling 

seeds, have any direct effect upon the 
temperature of the soil in Spring? 

What alpine plant, using the heat 

thrown off by the energy of its own 

growing, pushes tts bud stem through 

a layer of surface ice that it may bloom 

very early and attract bees for its 

pollenization? 
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7. What rather common tree is a legume? 

8. What number of compartments are 
there in a camel’s stomach? 

9. To what family of animals does the 
Chinchilla (that little animal which 
furnishes luxuriant fur for coats) 
belong? 

10. Will snails in a pond or an aquarium 

injure fish or plants. 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department. ) 


Flower Guessing Contest 


1. Reminder of the Saviour’s birth, 
2. The Catholic religion. 

3. A fine finish. 

4. Royal finery. 

9. Holland’s wearing apparel. 

6. A delicious vegetable. 

7. A necessity to a lone man’s attire. 
8. Part of a mother’s dearest possession. 
9. A symmetrical form. 

10. A mighty planet. 

11. A rainbow hue. 


_ (Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department. ) 
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THE PHILIPPINE LILY 


The only fault I have to find with the 
Philippine Lily is that it blooms too late 
for our season, October and November. 

Last year, 1935, my clumps of Philip- 
pine Lilies were budded full when I woke 
up one morning late in September to find 
them not just frosted, but frozen. I at once 
took cold water and poured over them and 
kept the foliage and buds wet until the 
frost was out, and to my surprise the 
frost did not hurt them in the least. 

I then took a shovel and lifted them out 
of the borders without disturbing the roots 
or bulbs, placed them in large containers, 
and brought them into the sun room where 
they bloomed until Thanksgiving, one stem 
having five large beautiful white trumpets. 

After blooming, I set them away in the 
cellar for the Winter. This Spring, through 
neglect, they just set in their containers 
under an Apple tree without any care, 
often getting very dry. This Fall they 
were brought into the house where they 
again have furnished their fragrant 
trumpets, though not so many as last year. 
I shall set them in the border in the Spring, 
as I think they do much better. 


NELLIE Loomis, (N. Y.) 


SWEET PEA CULTURE 


I have had fine success growing Sweet 
Peas in this way: In the fall dig a deep 
trench (eighteen inches) fill with four to 
six inches of cow manure. Mix it well 
with the soil and add a_ half inch of lime. 
Cover with two or three inches of soil and 
let it settle until early spring. As soon 
as the ground thaws, plant the seed and as 
the plants grow, fill in the soil that was 
removed from the trench. Just before a 
rain, fertilize with phosphate. After the 
plants are a foot high use a heavy mulch 
of ‘grass clippings, weeds, etc., around the 
plants. If the season is too dry, water 
copiously once a week. Sweet Peas like 
plenty of moisture. 

My Sweet Peas grow to the height of 
six feet and I pick huge bouquets every 
other day. One of the very best pink varie- 
ties is Pinkie. It has large blooms of a 
beautiful shade of pink and the stems are 
long and stocky. It is a prolific bloomer, 
too, my favorite of all Sweet Peas. 


GRACE M. STILEs, (Vt.) 


CANARY KILLED BY EATING 
EUPHORBIA 


Not long ago, I let my two singer can- 
aries loose in the dining room, while refin- 
ishing their cages. I have several house 
plants, mostly Cacti and succulents. After 
a few hours, I found my favorite young 
singer, “Piper,” head down in one of my 
plant pots. Picking him up, I saw his 
eyes were glassy, and realized he was very 
sick. Within a few minutes he died in 
my hand. His bill was rimmed with a 
dark substance as though poisoned. Examin- 
ing my plants I found a tiny bite taken 
from each of two small tender leaves on the 
Crown of Thorns (Euphorbia splendens). 
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This called to mind the account I read 
some years ago of the person who put stems 
of Snow on the Mountain in his pool to 
keep fresh for future bouquets, and all the 
fish in the pool died. All forms of Euphor- 
bia are surely poison when eaten. My 
plant found its way into the stove, pronto. 
I'll never keep another Euphorbia while 
I have birds. 


Mrs. Forrest Huss, (Iowa) 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR GARDEN 
PLANTS 

I find excelsior a most excellent cover for 
hardy Sempervivums as well as _ other 
perennials in Southern Iowa. Our Winters 
here are usually so severe and tricky, it 
seems best to give most plants some kind 
of protection. Evergreen boughs are very 
fine to place over plants that make fall 
foliage, as Oriental Poppy, Dianthus, etc. 


Though Snapdragons are _ considered 
annuals here, they occasionally live 


through. I had such beauties this year 
that bloomed too late to seed before freez- 
ing weather, so have covered them with 
Zinnia tops and evergreen boughs, hoping 
they will survive. 


Our State College Extension Service, 
from Ames, recently recommended for this 
section, digging Hybrid Tea Roses and lay- 
ing them flat in a dug trench 18-20 inches 
deep. Then sprinkle a little fine soil over 
them, cover with boards, then soil, and 
mulch. The board is to keep from injur- 
ing the plants with spade when digging in 
Spring. About April Ist, dig, and plant 
like new Roses, hilling up for a couple 
weeks or until new growth has started. 
These will bloom about two weeks later 
than undisturbed Hybrid Teas hilled up, 
but are more sure to winter through. 
Tender perennials, as Mallows, Buddleias, 
ete., can also be stored with the Rose 
plants. The idea of protection by covering 
perennials is to keep the winter sun from 
shining on frozen bark and foliage, and 
to keep the soil frozen until time to thaw 
and growth begin. 

Mrs. Forrest Huss, (Iowa) 


FEEDING YOUNG MOURNING DOVES 


The article “Caring for Young Birds,” by 
Marie Boyd Howard of Indiana, tells of 
the Mourning Doves feeding their young in 
a most peculiar way. Unlike most birds, 
the young do not raise their heads and open 
their bills wide, into which cavity food is 
placed by the parent bird. Instead the par- 
ent bird has a pouch in the throat in which 
it stores food and water for the young, the 
Dove being entirely a seed-eater. After 
this pouch has become filled, the parent 
bird goes to the young, opens its bill suffi- 
ciently to permit the baby bird to insert its 
bill into the parent’s bill and throat, and 
the parent with a jerking and nodding mo- 
tion of the head and throat shakes food 
from the pouch into the bill of the young 
bird; and the food is eagerly swallowed. 
(I suppose this is what Miss Bauer refers 





to as pigeon milk in one of her former 
Naturegrams. ) 


Feeding a young Dove or Pigeon by hand 
is a very tedious task. Have had this ex- 
perience several times because of little birds 
of misfortune. Take the little bird in such 
a position that its bill can be held between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
but not tightly enough to crush the bill 
with the right hand. Between the thumb 
and forefinger take as many grains of wheat 
as possible. With the tip of the fingernail 
of the forefinger, carefully inserted between 
the point of the bird’s bill, gently open the 
bill; and then with the bill open, work a 
few grains of wheat into it. After the 
young bird becomes somewhat accustomed 
to this method of being filled, it will become 
more willing, and to resort to force need 
not be necessary in compelling the bird to 
open its bill. Dip the wheat in water be- 
fore feeding. Use great care not to over- 
crowd while feeding or the bird may choke 
to death. It depends on the size and age 
of the bird as to how long this method of 
feeding must be carried on before the little 
bird will learn to eat by itself. It is well 
to have food where the bird can see it and 
it will eventually learn to pick for itself. 
The parent Doves feed very often and it is 
necessary to feed the babies at least once 
each hour, 

JoHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


KANSAS GAYFEATHER 
The Blazing Star or Kansas Gayfeather 
(Liatris) is one of the finest wild flowers 
for the garden. The bulbous root must be 
planted in a sunny situation and in sandy 
soil, as in the wild state. There are several 
species of this plant and even a new variety 
of white is being offered by the catalogues. 
Mrs. H. P. Coox, (Ind.) 


MYOSOTIS (FORGET-ME-NOT) 

These dainty blue flowers were my moth- 
er’s favorite, and I never see them without 
recalling her loving care. I prefer the 
alpestris varieties that bloom in early 
Spring, in well-drained soil. This variety 
becomes naturalized when planted by a 
running brook and for years delights the 
flower grower. 

Mrs. E. F. FLANDERS, ( Penna.) 


TO KEEP OUTDOOR POOL CLEAR 

Referring to note from J. B. Spencer, 
(Ont. ) : 

I have found fresh-water clams or mus- 
sels will keep the outdoor pool clear. I 
believe I first learned this from THE FLOWER 
Grower. The mussels work best if placed 
in a shallow box of sand. My pool contains 
from 60 to 75 cubic feet of water, and 
from 6 to 12 mussels keep it clear, accord- 
ing to the size of the mussels. 

I regret not having learned how to keep 
the mussels over Winter so have to get 
more each Summer. 

Saran A, PooLe, (Ohio) 
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MOTHER SNAKES SWALLOW YOUNG 

I recall that quite a few years ago while 
scutching weeds along a railroad track, that 
on both sides of the grade were stagnant 
pools inhabited by many frogs and tad- 
poles, (pollywogs), also an occasional snake. 
Lying on the end of a switch tie a mother 
snake not to exceed thirty inches in length 
but very thick, must have had the family 
out for an airing and sunbath. She must 
have seen us, gave a warning sign, and all 
the babies sought a place of safety. Think- 
ing she might have swallowed a bird, large 
frog, or other creature, with the scutcher 
cut her head off; cutting at the entrance 
of a pouch in her throat, out of which came 
wiggling at least a half dozen baby snakes, 
scarcely to exceed three inches in length. 
Tf these little fellows had been taken as 
food, they would have been in the digestive 
system and likely would have shown evi- 
dence of struggle; for snakes as a usual 
thing swallow their prey alive and not 
without some evidence of a struggle on tlie 
part of the victim. These were perfectly 
developed and uninjured little fellows same 
as the mother. Snakes, to my knowledge, 
are produced from eggs. 

Certain varieties of fish also in a time of 
alarm collect their young in their mouth to 
protect them, until they are able to care 
for themselves. 

JoHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 
FLOWERING QUINCE 

This early-blooming shrub is especially 
beautiful with its crimson flowers. There 
are some wonderful specimens in the parks 
in Washington, D. C. It is also hardy in 
northern gardens with the same cultivation 
as our loved Lilacs, 

Mrs. E. F. FLANDERS, ( Penna.) 


HEPATICAS 

Among the wild flowers grown in my 
flower garden, none have given me more 
pleasure than the Hepaticas. They are fine 
for borders, and bloom early. I have them 
in white, pale-blue, and light pink. In a 
partially shaded locality they increase from 

year to year and are perfectly hardy. 

Mrs. Evia F. FLANDERS, (N. Y.) 


JEWELWEED 
Jewelweed was one of the delights of my 
childhood. loved to touch the 
delicate pods and see them burst and scat- 
ter the seed! We always loved to have 
a group of these plants in a corner of our 
back yard and admire the delicate blossoms. 


(mR. ¥.) 


How we 


Mrs. Etta F. FLANDERS, 


DO GLADS REVERT? 

It seems to me from years of experience 
that Glads do revert. Many years ago John 
Lewis Childs sent me three bulbs of the 
Golden Scepter. At that time I had never 
seen other than the old red variety. In 
two or three years my prized Golden Scep- 
ter began to diminish and the stronger red 
predominated. 


Mrs. Evia F. FLAnpers, (N. Y.) 


[Epiror’s Note: Hardly a case of “rever- 
sion,”’ but rather a supplanting, because the old 
red variety was a stronger grower and a good 
multiplier so that the Golden Scepter was 
out-numbered. Reversion, that is the actual 
change to an ancestral form is unlikely to 
say the least. Varieties differ in their re- 
productive vigor, as we all know.] 
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Pin Oak Grows New Head 


VER a period of years I have observed 
in the Pin 


Oak a _ peculiar power 
which I have never seen referred to by 
anyone, but of which I have been fully 


convinced by several living examples;— 
that is the ability to recover the tree’s 
symmetry if by some accident limbs have 
been broken or removed from one side. 

One tree that I saw was comparatively 
young, and its activity in this way was 
very pronounced. After losing most of 
the branches on one side, some from the 
opposite side turned and grew in _ the 
direction of the bare side and finally filled 
it in and made the tree symmetrical. The 
curving branches went close around the 
stem, and not in a sweeping manner, and 
had I not seen the result, it would hardly 
be believable that the curve could be quite 
so deliberate and certain. 

More recently I ran across a large old 
tree which had had many vicissitudes, and 
it is not accurate to mention its “sym- 
metry.” Yet this old tree had made this 
same effort to take care of one side that 
had been denuded of limbs by a severe 
lightning stroke. The bark was _ ripped 
the full length of the tree, and it is even 
a marvel that it continucd to live. But 
it did, and actually turned three of its 
limbs from the good side till they came 
directly out over the barren side, as if it 
were trying to shelter and ease the ex- 
posed parts. The accompanying snapshots 
show what some would call a forlorn old 
tree; but instead we look upon it with 
much the same thoughts as we do about 
certain older people who have weathered 
many storms and still carry on with head 
held high, firm strides ahead, and actively 
doing the best they can. 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, ( Penna.) 





ACHIMENES IN 
When fall comes, put 


WINTER 


Achimenes 


away 
in a basement and forget them till Spring. 


Leave in soil undisturbed. In early Spring, 
repot in new eareful to find 
every bulb and tiny pink scale (these will 
all grow new plants). Cover not more 
than one inch deep. 

Or, I know a lady who just brings the 
pot from the basement in Spring and starts 
watering it without renewing soil. <A 
screened-in south porch is ideal. They like 
sun, but wind ruins them quickly. 


soil, being 


Mrs. Forrest Huss, (Iowa) 
POINSETTIA POINTERS 

I have been careful to make any change 
in temperature with the Poinsettia gradu- 
ally. I brought mine into the house and 
kept it in front of a fully-open window at 
first, gradually accustoming it to 
confinement. Poor drainage and sour soil 
is one of the most frequent causes of leaf- 
dropping ; 
perature. 


close 


besides sudden change in tem- 


Moruer Ber, (Vt.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 
(See page 26) 

1. The young kangaroo (born in imma- 
ture stage as are all animals belonging 
to the order Marsupialia) does not 
exceed one inch in length at time of 
birth; is helpless and semi-transparent 
like an earthworm, 

2. Perching birds have three toes in front 
and one short one behind. 

3. About  siateen billion 
produced. 

}. These spiders feed upon insects; flies, 
bees, grasshoppers, ete. 

5. Each germinating seed gives off heat, 
and like a group of huddled animals or 
fowls, heat from the whole mass raises 
the surrounding temperature. This 
marvelous forethought of Nature 
causes the soil to be warmer than the 
surrounding sharp winds of early 
Spring. In cold climates there would 
be little chance for plant growth were 
it not for the great number of seeds 
starting into growth at one time. 

6. Soldanella alpina. (Seed listed in cata- 
log of Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville 
a 

7. The Black Locust. 

8. Three compartments, two of which are 
filled with honeycomb cells for storage 
of water. 

9. The rodents. 

10. No, quite the contrary, they clear up 
the water. 


spores are 


HELEN E. Ruy te, ( Nebr.) 


Answers to Flower Guessing 
Contest 


(See page 26) 
Star of Bethlehem. 
Monkshood. 
Waz Flower. 
Queen Anne’s Lace. 
Dutchman’s Breeches. 
Cornflower. 
. Bachelor’s Buttons. 
8. Baby’s Breath. 
9. Coneflower. 
10. Moonflower. 
11. Violet. 


~2 D> Srp & TN 


Mrs. C. W. Haynes, (N. Y.) 
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Wild Plants for the Rock Garden 


To THE EpIror:— 


I have just read article by Romona Aynes 
in the February issue: “Early Spring Wild- 
lings for the Rock Garden.” It is doubtful if 
I can get any of these plants here in the 
woods, and I have searched catalogs without 
finding them; so I would like to know where 
I can get them or some other practical 
plants. Here in Oklahoma we have hot dry 
Summers, and any plant has to be watered 
and petted during all the Summer. I live 
in a country town, and I am not much away 
from home; and so I have cultivated a love 
for flowers. Any suggestions will be helpful. 


Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla.) 


Answer :—I note that because of the dry 
hot summers in Oklahoma your plants have 
to be watered and petted all summer. In 
a dry corner of our garden that was exposed 
to the afternoon sun, many plants just 
‘fainted.” I lifted these, took off about 
four-and-one-half inches of soil, put in a 
two-and-one-half-inch layer of peat moss, 
replaced the soil and reset the plants. Then 
applied a top dressing of peat moss and 


soil. This sponge worked wonders; with 
occasional soakings from the hose. The 
peat moss has held the moisture around 


the tiny roots and the plants have since 
thrived. 


Viper’s-bugloss and Toadflax, both sum- 
mer field flowers, will do well in dry soil. 
This bluish-purple, yellow-orange combina- 
tion is striking. (Both plants are Euro- 
peans.) Of “Buglosse,” John Parkinson, 
English botanist, writes, “It groweth in all 
gardens and in sandie champion countries 

it maketh men gladde and merie.” 
It is an undoubted weed and in some locali- 
ties a troublesome one, despite its beauty. 


Wild Geraniums and Columbine are also 
favorites here. Our garden standby is the 
Zinnia, which is a blazing sunlight flower. 
These are beautiful in and also in 
groups of three or four behind borders. 
In one of our beds which is in full sun, 
tne True Forget-me-nots flourish hilariously, 
contentedly. Pinks, like Carnations, will 
thrive only in a sweet soil, and are em- 
phatically not plants for the shaded garden. 


(1 to 3 feet), that 


masses 


A lovely tall flower 
will hold its own in dry rocky soil, is 
Chicory. The deep azure or gray-blue 
flowers are set close to the stem, often in 
small clusters for nearly the entire length; 
each head a composite of ray flowers only, 
5-toothed at upper edge, and set in a flat 


receptacle. This flower opens its “dear blue 
eyes” early throughout midsummer morn- 
ings, closing them about noon. In _ his 


“Humble Bee” Emerson, too, sees beauty in 
the “Succory to match the sky.” 


the perennials 
Pyrethrum hybridum, 
ranging from white to 
is of easy culture in sunny, 


Prominent among with 
daisy-like flowers is 
an old standby, 
deep red. It 
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blossoming in 
June and off-and-on until frost. 


of the Bitter-root family, 


well-drained garden soil, 


Lewisia howelli, 
summer bloomer. Its flaring, rayed 
flowers are apricot color streaked with rose. 
It should be used in the rock garden, where 
its unique beauty can be displayed in the 
and to the fullest advantage. All the 
Lewisias should be given a deep gritty soil, 
with some humus, but perfect under-drain- 


is a 


open 


age. The decidous sorts especially want full 
sun. L. finchi requires a good “baking” in 


the sun during the late Summer to ripen 
it up for Winter. It is a native of the 
mountains of southern Oregon, where it 
comes into flower during July. Under 
garden cultivation at lower altitudes it 
usually blooms during May. Full or nearly- 
full sun is best suited for this plant. 


For the spring rock garden, Early Saxi- 
frage is quite lovely. This plant has 
rosettes of green leaves in earliest Spring, 
and whitens with its blossoms, the 
most forbidding niches. At first a small 
ball of green buds nestles in the leafy tuffet, 
then pushes upward on a bare scape, open- 
ing its tiny, white, five-pointed star flowers 


soon 


as it ascends, until, having reached the 
allotted height (4 to 12 inches) it scatters 
them in spreading clusters that last for 
weeks, 


The innate charm of Hepatica to me is 
irresistible; but in digging the plants or 
picking the transient blossoms I never take 
all. One must remember that to reproduce, 
some seeds and plants must be left in all 
places where they abide. 


The taming of wild flowers is a fascinat- 
ing feature of my out-of-door hobby. My 
garden to me ree alls many past excursions 
to the woods; and what happy memories! 


Romona Aynes, (Penna.) 


Lilium tenuifolium 
To THE Eptror:— 

Who is wrong? Me or the books and cata- 
logues which describe Lilium tenuifolium, 
the Coral lily, as a fine subject for the rock 
garden, as it only grows 18 to 24 inches 
high? Mine average 30” and last year the 
tallest was 49.” This year it fasciated at 
the top of the stem and split into six, so it 
only got up to 40 inches. 

Some self-styled expert may now arise and 
say I do not have tenuifolium but a man 
who knows Lilies says it is, and he wanted 
to know what I had done to it. They are 
planted in sandy clay loam, with some 
humus, in about the hottest driest place in 
the garden. L. callosum seems to like this 
situation, too, for instead of the leaves being 
2 to 4 inches long they are 4 to 8 inches. 

A. W. M., (Ind.) 


—-I think A. W. M. has a vigorous 
strain of L. tenuifolium. The species 
varies considerably in vigor and I have 


seen specimens as large as those he cites, 
though many are smaller. Presumbaly his 
specimens are growing in a situation they 


like, as fasciation is considered un indi- 
cation that a plant is growing very lux- 
uriantly. Possibly the vigor of L. tenui- 
folium has been increased over its vigor 


in the wild, by several generations of seed 
selection, from the best plants in cultiva- 
tion. Such large specimens are hardly rock 
garden plants, but it might be possible for 
one to develop a good low-growing strain 
by saving seeds from the smaller plants.— 
GrorRGE L, Siate, (N. Y. 


QUESTIONS 


Germinating Perennial Scabiosa 

For three years in succession I have 
planted seeds of several kinds of perennial 
Seabiosa and have had not more than two 
plants come up. Plantings were made in 
the Spring or Midsummer. I wonder if 
these seeds should be frozen before they will 
germinate or just what my trouble is. 
Advice badly wanted. 


TILL1 Titer, (Maine) 





Seed of perennials must be fresh which 
means that they must have been kept over 
winter in good condition, not too hot and 
dry. Then, a good seed bed is needed—a 
light open soil that admits air and allows 
moisture to move freely, what the gardener 
calls “friable.” Thousands of seeds each 
year are lost by being sown in a too com- 
pact soil. spring by all 
means, and do not bury the seeds so deeply 
that the young plants cannot get through. 


soggy Sow in 


Dividing Oriental Poppies 

I have about two dozen Oriental Poppy 
plants in my hardy border, and would 
like information about how often they 
should be divided. My plants are four and 
five years old. Are they old enough that 
they should be divided? 


MarGaret D. MitcHett, (Ohio) 





Division of Oriental Poppy is best 
avoided as long as possible. Do it only 
when necessary because there is no more 


room for the plant to grow. Then do it in 
late summer because they start into a late 
or fall growth. 


Germinating Lupine Seed 
How can I get seeds of Lupine (perennial 


varieties) to germinate? Have planted 
dozens of packets of seed in various loca- 
tions—sun, shade, moist, and dry, and 
all with the same results. Only a few 
seeds germinate. 

Mrs. Jesse H. Trietert, (Md.) 





Try soaking the seeds in water for a 
few hours, before sowing. We have had no 


difficulty in getting germination. 
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Get Your PLANTS 
Oreto aA Goon START 





Wuerer seeds are started in the 
house, in a cold frame or hot bed, or 
out of doors in the open, there are a 
few fundamental rules that all success- 
ful gardeners follow: 


1—Plant good seeds 


2—Lighten the burden of 
the soil for tiny seedlings 
3—Bring life giving oxygen 
into the soil in proper 
quantities so that seeds 
will germinate quickly 
4—Insure adequate drainage 
and proper moisture by 
using good peat moss 
This year plant your seeds in a properly 
conditioned soil—soil that has been 
thoroughly mixed with Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss. Germination will be 
greater and take place sooner. You 
will have more plantlets with strong, 
vigorous root systems—roots that are 
easily lifted and readily withstand the 
hardships of transplanting. 


Let us tell you more about this garden 
miracle worker. Write today for Free 
informative bulletin “Growing Plant- 
lets from Seed.” 


PEAT moss 


VALUABLE 





GARDEN 
BULLETINS 





PEAT IMPORT CORP. 


Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 


155 John ‘Street, New York, N. YY. *-@-1 


Please send me Free copy of your new bulletin 
“Growing Plantlets from Seed.’’ 


Name 
Address 


it i ee a . .. State 
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Transplanting Butterfly Weed 

When and how is the best way and sea- 
son to transplant Butterfly weed? It grows 
on dry, sunny banks, but have had no 
luck transplanting it. 


Mrs. Jesse H. TrIpiett, ( Md.) 


——Spring transplanting is quite safe. 


Canterbury Bells From Seed 

Will someone who has done it give exact 
information on sowing seeds of Canterbury 
Bells, and the handling of the plants dur- 
ing the first vear. Complete information 
and details of the operations necessary will 
be appreciated. 


Mrs. Patt DIMter, (Ill.) 





Campanula seed is best sown under 
glass in early spring in a good open soil, 
transplanting the young plants when quite 
small into a little heavier soil and shifting 
on again either into pots or to the open 
ground. The seed is quite fine and should 
be sown on the surface of the seed bed, 
pressing into contact with a piece of wood. 
Sow early so as to get a good start before 
hot weather arrives. We would be glad to 
hear from a reader as suggested. 


Names of Peonies 

What is the name of a Peony with a full 
pink center and a single row of white 
guard petals? By what name is the Fern- 
leaf Peony, an early single red, known? 
Where may these Peonies be obtained? 


NELLIE Loomis, (N. Y.) 





Paeonia tenuifolia is the name of the 
old single red flowered species, one of the 
earliest to bloom. Get the catalogues of 
Peony specialists and from the descriptions 
of the multitudes of varieties, you may 
recognize the one you desire. 









Send today for 
your free copy 
of this wonder- 
ful reference 
‘ 1937 book, this de- 
lea: a pendable guide 
———— to better gar- 
dening Greater 

values and many novelties. 
Illustrated in colors. 


508 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’ SEED HOUSE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burpee’s Giant 


Snapdragons 
RUST-RESISTANT 
PRT. voor. 10€ 


COLORS 


Tall growing, Maximum flowered. A new 
strain bred for resistance to Rust. Special 
mixture of many lovely colors. Full-size 
packet only 10c. 


GARDE 


\ BOOK 
\ 


“a 


























Collection—6 Separate Colors 
Crimson, White, Rosy Pink, Yellow, Scar- 
let and Pink. 6 full-size packets for only 
50c. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. Many 
new varieties. Lower Prices for 1937. 
Write for your copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


526 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 








Silvering Evergreen Trees 
What is used to spray evergreen Christ- 
mas trees to make them white or silver, 
like we see them in markets at Christmas? 
NELLIE Loomis, (N. Y.) 


Book on Shrubs 


I would like to purchase a book on shrubs 
which will give information as to the 
culture, best locations, and pruning of each 
individual shrub. I have a book dealing 
with shrubs in general, but that does not 
give me the information I need. 


TILLIE TrLieR, (Maine) 


——tThere is no such book available. After 
all, the principles of pruning are not dif- 
ficult to understand. The little book by 
Prof. Victor H. Ries, in the Doubleday 
Doran Garden Handbook series, has classi- 
fied lists of the most commonly used shrubs, 
and is the best handy text on the subject. 
It should largely answer your needs. 


Winter-Protection for Yucca 

I would like to know how best to protect 
a Yucca in this north country. My plant 
is four years old and never bloomed because 
the top dies each Spring. It has fine 
foliage this Fall with two centers which I 
think would bloom next year. I tried straw 
as a covering but after I removed it the 
top died. 


Miss ANNIE Reynotps, (N. Y.) 





Though Yucca is a Southern plant, it 
grows well quite far up north and stands 
considerable frost. Straw covering may 
possibly keep the plant too hot and steamy, 
killing with too much kindness. If pro- 
tection must be given, build a box around 
the plant and cover the plant loosely, allow- 
ing good ventilation. 


Bloom 
My yellow Kerria did not bloom this 
year. Could it have been the cold winter, 
20 below zero. Should it be pruned in the 
Spring and how? 
Mrs. Jesse H. Tripretr, (Md.) 


Kerria Does Not 





Possibly the flower buds were killed by 
a sharp late frost. Prune immediately 
after flowering. 


Aconitum Fails 


Have tried to raise Aconitum (Monks- 
hood) for several years. It is planted in 
light soil, partly shaded, good drainage. 


When it gets full of buds and ready to 
bloom, stalks turn black and rot. What is 
the cause, and how to prevent? Placed 
sand around and under the roots, also sul- 
phur; what else can I do? 

Mrs. JESSE H. Tripcerr, (Md.) 


Violets for Winter Forcing 

What varieties of Violets are used for 
winter forcing? I have the early spring 
Sweet Violets. Would these do? How do 
you force them in cold frame and when is 
best time to plant in frame? 


Mrs. Jesse H. Tripretr, (Md.) 





Planted in a coldframe and covered 
with sash the Violet blooms, naturally, 
without actual forcing. Cover with hot- 


bed mats in extreme cold weather. 
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White. 
Red, Pink, Purple. 


PHALOX, Drummondi. Best, showy annual varieties. 
garden decoration and cutting. 3 brilliant colors; 
White. 


Flowers 


IVING 


YELLOW SUPREME 


MARIGOLD 


Our development and introduction—First Marigold to have 
pleasing fragrance. Carnation fiuffiness, ideal size, graceful 
stateliness and dazzling lemon-yellow color make it a cut- 
flower sensation. Special contest offer with ribbons and 
valuable prizes to garden clubs, Complete details in catalog 
offered free below. 


Original Strain, Packet 10c, Postpaid 


SPECIAL 


OFFER $ 
Clip this cou- 


pon and get 
1 packet of 
each flower of- 


PEERLESS BLEND OF 
CARNATIONS. Best strains 
of half-hardy varieties. 


of Giant Marguerite and 
Chabaud’s Giant Improved. fringes, deep-throats, 


25 cts. 


BESS EESSSESEREEEE EBs 


NEW CATALOG with vegetable planting and spraying charts and 
new easy flower cultures not found in other 

books. Don’t be limited to a small selection but 

order from our large list of best old and many new varieties of flowers and 


vegetables. Reasonable prices. Write for this new FREE book today. 
It’s different. 


_ The LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


““Seedsmen for three Generations” ; 


264 East Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 
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ZINNIAS, Giant Double Dahlia-flowered strain. Largest and most bril- 
liant that grow. Fine for cutting or garden decoration. 3 colors; S. 4 


NASTURTIUMS. The popular sweet-scented Double Gleam Hybrids and 3 Pkts 10¢c 
two fine single varieties in separate colors; Rose and Crimson, ® 


Unsurpassed for 


Scarlet, Rose and 3 Pits. 10c 
New All Above (12 Packets in all) 25c, Postpaid 


MARIGOLD, Collarette Crown of Gold. .Gold Medal winner. Chrysan- Packet 25¢ 
1937 themum center with collar of broad petals; fragrant; entirely odorless 
foliage. ac e C 


= 1 CORNFLOWER, Jubilee Gem, Award of Merit. Double vivid, dark blue 
All America flowers. Fine, bushy plant that is profuse blooming. Packet 25 
ZINNIA, Star Dust. Award of Merit. Curled and crested or Fantasy 
type. Rich, deep golden-yellow. Free flowering; early blooming. 


3 Packets (One of each above) 60c, Postpaid 


Gold Medal, All-America Selections, 1935 


fered in this Post- Mostly large, double ings, shades and 
adv. for only paid flowers, Pkt. 15 cts. galore. Pkt. (200 seeds) 


MIN Tah 
FLOWERS io: 


Livingston wants more flower growers to try “True Blue” Seeds and become 
acquainted with a new, different, helpful seed service backed by 86 years experi- 
ence. These quality strains of popular and new varieties are specially offered to 
get new customers who want their garden to be the envy of their neighborhood. 


ASTERS, New wilt-resistant varieties. Most pretentious Aster improve- 
3 tk ; Blue, Pink, ts. C 





ment. Surest to bloom; easiest to grow. 3 best colors; 


Packet 25¢ 





& e ’ Ww“ thd 
Livingston's “Hand-made” Flower Seed Blends 
“Tailor-made” in Our Own Flower Shop 
ELITE BLEND OF SINGLE 
PETUNIAS. Extraordinary 
blending of giant-flowering 
Includes large percentage Strains. Includes our 
varieties. Here are ruffles, 


MIRACLE BLEND OF 
SWEET WILLIAMS, A 
blending of exceptionally 
large symmetrical heads 
of flowers of every con- 


ceivable color and shade. 
Practically 100% double 
and semi-double, Pkt. 
15 cts, 


All 3 above 45c, Postpaid 
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My California Full-of-Bloom sunshine grown 
Lilies flower within a few weeks of planting. 
Gorgeous rainbow colors delightfully fragrant. 
Easy and fascinating to grow. 


For glorious results plant my Full-of-Bloom 


2 year old Tropical Lilies guaranteed to bloom. 


Gain a full year’s growth with these strong free 
blooming plants. New low California Prices. 
All plants Sent Postpaid 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
FREE 1937 CATALOG 
Beautifully illustrated in full colors. Crammed to bursting 
with Water Lily lore. Send today for your free copy. 


SPECIAL SEED OFFER: 


OHNSON 
WATER 
GARDENS 


PO.BoxD 
HYNES, CALIF 


Mixed pink and blue 
varieties. Per Pkt. 25¢ 


ACTUS 


Garden excitement galore 
with these most fascinating 
desert plants. Imagine rocks 
- blooming! Grow anywhere. 
Thrive indoors all winter. A 
thrilling hobby fully illus- 
trated in my catalog 













SPECIAL 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, large 


bulbs correctly labeled as follows: 
BAGDAD FATA MORGANA 
BLUE DANUBE HALLOWEEN 
CANBERRA PICARDY 
COMMANDER KOEHL RED PHIPPS 
DEE SALBACH’S ORCHID 
DUNA PELEGRINA 


Special Gratis—1 Seabrook White 
Send for Our New 1937 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 





Seabrook New Hampshire 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS AND DELPHINIUM 
Buy direct from the finest grower and 


hybridizer by writing for big free 

Send today to 

VETTERLE AND REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens 


CALIFORNIA 


catalog. 


CAPITOLA 











: ‘jac -rose 
ach Ving flowe perfectly 
white cluster enjoy th 
and ivory” y ploomet is Summer: 


; plan : 
showaithy plants 95¢C- 
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The STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 562 Established 1854 Painesville, Ohio 
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Mixing Nicotine and Bordeaux 


To THE Epitor:— 

In the November issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, you published my answer to Mrs. 
Geo. Dildine’s (N. Y.) question as _ to 
whether one could combine Black Leaf 40 
and Bordeaux. The answer as it appeared, 
states that one tablespoon was the amount 
needed in ordinary cases, and one and a 
half tablespoons for more resisting insects, 
to one gallon of Bordeaux. 

The amounts should have been teaspoons 
and not tablespoons. The correct propor- 
tions are as follows: One teaspoon Black 
Leaf 40 to one gallon Bordeaux for any 
ordinary cases, and for more resistant 
cases, one and a half teaspoons Black Leaf 
40 to one gallon Bordeaux. 

JOHN Twarpba, (Conn.) 


Wants Information About Kalanchoe 
I wish some reader would tell of experi- 
ence with Kalanchoe, with its brillant red 
flowers. Florists have this at Christmas 
and in my opinion they are far more beauti- 
ful than the Poinsettia. 
Mrs. N. H. Battery, (Kans.) 


Catching Snails 


We put boards in our garden to catch 
snails beneath; then destroy them. Have 


troubled with snails on our Nastur- 
tiums, and some other tender plants this 
Summer. Can 
remedy? 


been 


anyone suggest another 


Mrs. WALTON GREENE, (Vt.) 


Kolkwitzia Does Not 


I have a Beauty Bush (WNolkwitzia) four 
years old, planted in rich soil. Why doesn't 
it bloom? 


Mrs. JESSE H. TRIPLETT, (Md.) 


Bloom 





HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


HILLS BOOK oF 


EVERGREENS 


Neu ! 


See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, an- 
swering every question 
about Evergreens. Produced 
by America’s leading Ever- 
green Nursery with a background of 80 years’ 
experience with Evergreens. A cloth bound 
book, 7x9%"’, containing 320 pages. There 
are 50 chapters, including complete informa- 
tion on uses, descriptions, propagation, his- 
torical and cultural information pertaining to 
Evergreens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United States. 
Sent with full privilege of approval. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Dundee, Ill. 


Evergreen Specialists Box 360 America’s Largest Growers 


ICKS GIANT 


Rust-Resistant! 3 
‘glorious new col- 
” ors: long massive 
spikes grow. 36 
inches tall. Scar- 
let, vee _—— 
- each, 
: mt Fie oat 10¢, to get acquainted. 
Send dime today! New Seed Guide 
FREE—printed with 
actual photos like the Vicxs SEED GUIDE 
picture section in 
your Sunday paper. 
) Over 120 flowers in colors, 


Condacns JAMES VICK 
UST A pe 838 Vick Bidg., Phila., Pa. 










































Remedy for Blister Beetles 
What will kill Blister Beetles? 


Pure 
arsenic, also lime sulphur, has no effect. 


Mrs. JESSE H. TrIPLetTT, ( Md.) 


Madonna Lilies Do Poorly 
Madonna Lilies are another one of the 
plants that I don’t seem to have any luck 
with. I’ve tried them several times. I think 
[ plant the bulbs too deeply. Any informa- 
tion on their care and handling would be 
appreciated. 
Mrs. M. A. 


SHaw, (N. Y.) 


Is Honey Locust Undesirable 

One of the cheapest hedging plants is 
Gleditschia triacanthos, Honey Locust, and 
I should like to know if it is simply be- 
cause it is easy to grow, or does it have 
undesirable characteristics? 
Mrs. Epwarp G. GuILps, ( Mass.) 


Root Lice on Zinnias and Asters 

This year is the first time I have tried 
to grow Asters and Zinnias. I bought wilt- 
resistant Aster plants and giant-flowered 
Zinnia plants from a reliable fiorist. The 
plants of both grew to fine size and then 
began to turn brown. I sprayed periodi- 
cally with rotecide and bordeaux mixture 
but to no avail. A few Asters bloomed, 
and then “gave up.” <A few of the Zinnias 
bloomed but the flowers were small and 
badly formed. As I pulled the plants up, 
the roots were covered with lice (on some 
plants practically no roots). 

What can I do next year to combat this 
attack on roots? Is there any treatment 
I can give the soil before I place the plants 
in the ground? Would dipping the plants 
in semesan solution help, or the use of 
tobacco dust around the roots retard this 
pest? 

CarL Faust, (IIl.) 
Thrips on Amaryllis 

Am a lover of Amaryllis, and have a 
dozen bulbs, but last year I had several 
that had thrips, at least they looked to 
me to be the same as on Gladiolus. One 
bulb had two cluster buds of four flowers 
each, but only grew to one inch high, then 
it withered so I examined it and foun! 
these thrip-like insects. Would it be wis 
to use the same remedy as for Gladiolus? 
Has any one else had this trouble and what 
can be done? Would be glad to hear of 
someone on this subject. 


Mrs. Mary Marruigs, ( Wisc.) 


Pictures of Summer Houses Wanted 
We are planning to build a summer house 
on our lawn, as we have not been able to 
enjoy our yard with the swarms of mosqui- 
toes that are around this year in this 
vicinity. It would be interesting if readers 
who have summer houses will send. pictures. 


We have planned.to bh °* an octagon- 
shaped summer house, w..u. removable 
screens, and use log sidings and hand- 


hewn shingles for a rustic finish. Before 
we build we would like to see other types, 
and would also like to know if there are 
any books on the subject. We also thought 
it might be interesting to have ‘one oblong 
with a fireplace at one end. Can any reader 
help? 
Rosert R. LINDNER, (IIl.) 
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A GARDEN IN ITS 
OF GLORIOUS BEAUTY EVERY YEAR! 


The novelty sensation of the flower world 
is now available for your garden. Azalea- 
mum, the world’s greatest flowering plant, 
in four brilliant, new colors, creates in it- 
self an entire garden of breath-taking beauty 
for three solid months! The very first year 
each ‘plant grows to bushel-basket size or 
larger and produces hundreds of big, rich 
blooms, and daily delights you with its new- 
bud color variations. Friends, neighbors, 
passers-by exclaim in envy and amazement 
at this gorgeous color spectacle! 
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ELF — 3 MONTHS 


2,928 Blossoms on First Year Plant! 


Even the limited selection heretofore avail- 
able has delighted every owner. W. J. Shee- 
han, N. H., says: “Azaleamum exceptionally 
large, 40” x 28”. Stands 18” high, measures 
8 feet around. Everyone thinks they are 
wonderful.”” G. A. Bernard, Ill., writes: **You say 600 
flowers, Ill bet there are 1,000 flowers on a single 


plant."” And O. A. Wood, Mich., reports by actual 
count 2,928 blooms on a single first-year plant! 


See ALL Latest Novelties in Big Bargain Calalog! 


The Azaleamum is but one of the many 
wonderful novelties for your garden which 
you will find only in the big, new, 80-page 
colorful Kellogg Garden Beauty Book. All the latest 
developments—the wonderful, new RED delphinium, the 
amazing Dazzler carnation, the famous, new Grand 
Master gladioli, the big, beautiful, new golden Glorymum 
—you'll find them all in the new, FREE Kellogg cata- 
log, along with the old favorites you always want— 
and each page is packed with big values for every 
flower lover! Send for your FREE copy of the new 
catalog today—use the coupon below and it will be 
sent to you at once! Write before the supply is ex- 
hausted, and while we can still offer you Azaleamum 
and other novelties! Send for it TODAY! 


= 
8 
3 
> 





ACTUAL SIZE BLOOM! 


Azaleamum loses nothing because 
of its prolific blooming quality— 
each blossom grows to size shown 
above, and each plant is liter 
ally covered with hundreds of 
blossoms each year. All four 
Azaleamums are hardy peren- 
nials, stand the winter well, and 
blossom right up until frost! 


4 VIVID COLORS! 


Azaleamum now comes in four 
colors, as follows: Bronze Beauty 
gives a variety of rich, gleam- 
ing shades of bronze from the 
time the bud opens. Cameo Queen 
pink, opens deep orchid vari- 
toned centers. Magic White is 
one of the finest flowers you ever 
saw. Royal Red has a _ some- 
what smaller blossom, blooms 
later than the others, but pro- 


vides a startling deep red. One 
of each gives you a remarkable 
color feast in your garden Get 
our special, low introductory 


prices, Send for the new Cata- 
log at once! 








MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Kellogg Catalog 
novelties 


KELLOGG’S for QUALITY 


RM. KELLOGG CO. 20x 2563, Taree rivers, micu. 


Send me the FREE 80-page nev 
with Azaleamum and other prize 
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new — 
TOWERS | 


of GOLD 


— 
3 for $1.80 


Don’t m 



















12 for $5 


ss this glorious showy free 


bloomer, that is at its best in Au- 
gust and September. It’s a superb 
thing in golden yellow with com- 


pact, plume-headed flowers, pri 
tusely produced on long stems, It 
is your old friend the Red Hot 


—_ r, or Tritoma, gone on the 
gold standard. It is one of the Big 
Five of the strictly new things 


offered in our Catalog. All of them 

tested and proven to have Way- 
side’s worthiness. 

Hardy P lant 
It’s by far the finest pub- 
America. Contains more 
new things. Has finest color plates 

in greatest number. Beautifull, 
printed. In spite of its costliness, 
sent free. 


Send for the new 
Catalog. 
lished in 


Luttons Suds 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, 





Trade Mark 
Registered 


Ohio 








Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 














4 uPrpe e's 
VIO pee 


FOLAS 


m4 as ordinary Pansies. Easy to grow. 
Bloom early and all summer long. Start 
seed indoors or out. Exquisite for beds, 
borders, rockeries. All best colors mixed. 
3 Pkts. 25ce. Send order today. 


ALL COLORS 
AR aee Lek Pkt. 10c; 
Seed Catalog Free. Lower Prices for 1937. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 528 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
A OY A 











JANUARY FEATURES 


CLEMATIS COMES INTO ITS OWN 
by J. E. Spingarn. Through his efforts American 
gardeners are becoming aware of the beauty of 
this flower. 
DAHLIAS ON TRIAL 
Roland H. Patch tells how the American Dahlia 
Society tests Dahlias, and describes new varieties 
winning the Certificate of Merit. 
PERENNIAL ASTERS 

by Ray M. Koon 


NATIVES ARE TREASURES FOR THE ROCK 
GARDEN by Else M. Frye 

INTRODUCING 1937 GARDEN NOVELTIES by 
Dorothy Ebel Hansell 


Send in your subscription today, to begin with the 
January issue. 
Yearly subscription $2.00; single copy 25¢. 


Special offer, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 
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ANSWERS 


Creeping Weed Kills Lawn Grass 
Answering Mrs, A, E. Heyboer, ( Mich.) 
This is Lysimachia nummularia known 

variously as Moneywort, Yellow Myrtle, 

Creeping Charlie, Creeping Jennie, Creeping 

Loosestrife and Wandering Jew. 

It is a native of Europe, but has become 
naturalized extensively in Eastern U. S. in 
moist grassy places. Flowers from June to 
August and is very useful for rustic vases 
and baskets, and for carpeting the ground in 
shady places, but sometimes is a low weed in 


lawns. It is illustrated and fully described 
in “Wild Flowers” by Homer D. House 
(1934). 


Sapie L. Parsons, (Penna.) 


Roses Do Not Bloom Well 

Answering Bert Stafford, (Ind.) : 

Roses are seldom set too deep, but often 
not deep enough. They should be set about 
four inches lower than when growing in the 
nursery. After blooming, cut back and fer- 
tilize with pulverized sheep or cattle man- 
ure, putting not less than half inch all over 
the bed. In the absence of rain, water well 
(wet five or six inches or more deep). Spray 
with Black Leaf 40 for aphis when necessary, 
and dust with sulphur often to prevent 
mildew and other fungous diseases. Several 
special effective rose sprays are also on the 
market. 

H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 
Native to Southern Illinois 
Chas. R. Mowery, (Wash.) : 

Being a native of Union Co., Southern 
Iowa, I believe the vine yon mention is 
Green Brier (Smilax) probably S. hispida. 
I’ve seen this in our woods in many places 
here. I don’t believe nurseries here grow 
it. It is just a wildwood vine. 

Mrs. 


Vine 


Answering Dr. 


Forrest Huvss, 


(Iowa) 


OREGON 










AND FLOWER 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Vigorous Oregon-grown 
Dahlia tubers and high grade 
seeds at money-saving offers: 


OREGON DAHLIA COLLECTION 
Six dahliasof Oregon introduction, 
worth $3.10, sent postpaid for $1.60. 
(Save $1.50.) 


Improved Clown, F. D. Yellow 
striped crimson ° -50 
Indian Summer, F. D. Salmon, 
gold suffusion . e . 75 
Lavender Bride, F. D. Lavender . ° -50 


Moonlight Bay, I. D. Yellow, tipped white .35 
Oregon Sunshine, F.D. Rich ‘golden yellow .50 
Peach Glow, F.D. Watermelon pink . .50 


RECENT NOVELTY COLLECTION *°:'° 
Ten packets of annuals from the list of recent 
introductions, worth $1.15, for 75c postpaid. 

ASTER, Super Giant, Los Angeles . . .15 
CALENDULA, Orange Shaggy 10 
CANTERBURY BELLS, An. Liberty Beli .10 
GAILLARDIA, Indian Chief . . . . «10 
GOURDS, Large Mixed. . . « « « 10 
LARKSPUR, Rosamond . - * «2 » See 





MARIGOLD, Royal Seot . 10 
NASTURTIUM, Double Scarlet Gleam 10 
PETUNIA, Nana Compacta Mixed . . .10 
ZINNIA, Early Wonder. . 15 


Our complete 1937 catalog a Fis 15 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 


Dept. FS (Montavilla Sta.) Portland, Oregon 





Plants for Steep Slope 

In answer to Caretaker, (Mo.): 

I believe the hardiest everblooming 
Climbing Roses planted eight or ten feet 
apart along the slope will be more than satis- 
factory. New Dawn, Golden Climber, Blaze, 
will give considerable bloom all summer 
after they are well established. 

The older Ramblers can also be used. They 
cover the ground and require little care. 
Hall’s Honeysuckle can be used in the same 
manner. The Spreading American Yew is 
also good. The Vinca is also good. Roses 
and Yew are perhaps the most attractive. 
Plant in masses, each kind by itself. 


H. D. HEMENWaAy, ( Mass.) 


Bracing Trees After Planting—Sun-Scald 

Answering the Editor: 

I have planted a large number of trees. 
When the tree is set and the ground filled 
in around it I take a piece of rubber hose 
4 or ¥% inch will do, and run a fairly-stout 
wire, (that can be easily twisted), through 
it. 

Usually about 8 ft. above the ground, I 
put the hose and wire around the largest 
branch. The piece of hose should be just 
long enough to reach around. Pull wire 
through to the ground about 6 or 8 ft. 
from the tree, according to size. You have 
now two ends of wire, cut long enough from 
coil to be able to lead to two stakes. Twist 
wire where hose meets and lead to stakes 
at proper distance. Stakes should be driven 
into the ground in a slanting position. Use 
three wires to every tree to stakes at equal 
distances apart. 

The third wire can be put through an- 
other piece of hose above the first one men- 
tioned, or can te inserted between hose ang 
tree on opposite side of the twist. By Sp 
doing it eliminates an extra collar of hosé. 
Stout stakes should be used and 
enough to hold the tree in solid ground. 
Cut off stakes 6 or 8 inches above ground, 
wind wire around and twist end back to- 
wards the tree, put a staple or nail in stake 
above or over wire to keep it from sliding 
off the stake. 

A small tree may be pulled over, if 
crooked, by turnbuckle, but with a 6-or-7- 
inch tree it cannot be done. 

After planting, burlap should be wound 
around the base, up to where the hose is 
and sometimes higher. It keeps the borers 
out and also prevents splitting of the bark 
caused by the winter sun. 

Hundreds of trees have had the bark 
split this last Winter. If the bark of a 
tree should split, cutting off of the loosened 
bark is good. New bark may form under- 
neath the old. The bare wood should be 
painted with a black asphaltum paint. No 
oil paint. It is surprising how soon the 
old wound is covered by a new bark and 
the tree is as good as ever. 


H. ELFrers, 


long 


(Ohio) 


Clematis Do Not Survive 
Answering H. F. Waite, (Ohio): 
I have found that Clematis likes an east- 
ern side of a building, and as the roots are 
spreading, like a spider, they must be spread 
out when planted. Also do not plant too 
deep; just about two inches in a loose rich 
soil. Mrs. L. A. CuLBERTSON, (Ohio) 
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TO MAKE YOUR HOME /7.. BEAUTIFUL 


Ps 7, 


GORGEOUS NEW 






MAGE BRA 
MAW Be mice (£!% 40, 


R Zr 





FREE: 


Pe your garden right from 
AMERICAS LARGEST this marvelous new FREE 
Direct be Yu NUASERIES 





Inter-State Nursery and Seed 
Catalog. Everything is de- 
scribed and pictured so you 
Greater values, better service, and a sincere 


can select exactly what you 
desire and effort to please you, has made want! 
Inter-State, America’s largest direct-to-you Really it’s the most exciting 
nurseries. This tremendous volume enables and colorful nursery book 


ever issued . . . the finest in 
all America. Page after page 
of sparkling full natural color 
pictures ... thrilling new crea- 
tions . . . unusual and very 
rare varieties . . . valuable spe- 


us to offer the finest guaranteed stock at low 
. . first-quality stock that has satisfied 
of 


coast to coast. 


prices . 


hundreds thousands of customers from 


Before you do any planting, get your FREE 
of America’s 











SUCH CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Cimoricas Meat 
Becuileful NURSERY 
and SEED BOOK 


More FRUITFUL 


“VE NEVER SEEN SO MANY 









CREATIONS, 










shrubs, trees, fruits, seeds, ete. 
You'll find over 38 gorgeous 
full color illustrations of the 
famous Inter-State World’s Fair 
Roses alone, including many 
new roses of breath-taking 
beauty. You'll see our magnif- 
icent collection of new Asters, 
including a real red one. Then 
there are Inter-State’s rare new 
phlox, new hardy Geums, new 
Delphiniums, new Veronica 
. . - simply dozens and dozens 
of sensations that will delight 
every garden lover. Fill in and 


copy Most Beautiful Nursery . ; 2 f 2 
sell Meal Cees, ‘Sieh egteins t aeen: cial offers and money saving mail coupon for your Free 
bargains in the copy of this big nursery book 
very newest and right now. Just Clip and paste 
LA wi G E R A RE choicest flowers, on penny postcard for conve- 
vias nience. 
Fiery Red Lil 
tery e€ l Vy To every customer, old or new, Inter-State 






FREE 
Gifts 


Take advantage of Inter-State’s 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER of this beautiful new sen- 





offers valuable FREE gifts. Also a very helpful 
new planting book is sent free with every order. 
Get details of these friendly offers by mailing 
the coupon now. 


sation. Great clusters of glorious 5 PERE SCR S CESS SEES C SSCS SESS S ESS eS Fees SSS eSeeseeseeeeeseseeeeeee 

. — s 

fiery red blooms this summer. Very * INTER-STATE NURSERIES, F R E E ': 

hardy. Lasts a life-time. Easy to : 1917 E. Street, Hamburg, Iowa 4Mie 5 

- - « s . . . . 9 . ‘ > +3 —— . ® 

grow anywhere. Order now. We'll oye Vey sy ee ee ee ee eee 
. ° . Seecc ( talos! 

ship your bulbs at planting time. : : 

Regular 20c bulbs, 2 for only 25c¢ iia 7 : 

POSTPAID. . . 

s Addres ~ 

_ . 

INTER-STATE NURSERIES Hie ORLA 

-_ * 

- +. 

4 OO Check here and enclose 25c for 2 LARGE RARE FIERY RED - 

1917 E. St. Pe SelOh A= = LILY BULBS, Catalog will be sent FREE. . 

~ You can copy or paste this on a lc Postal Card . 
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WHAT ARE THE 100 
FINEST GLADS? 


Read the answer in “A Gladiolus Fancier’s Cata- 
1937’°—America’s largest gladiolus catalog. 
ard will bring it. 


log ior 
A post 


COLONIAL GARDENS, Rushford, Minn. 





Largest, mcst gorgeous and 


wiit- resistant! 3 favorite 
colors Blue, White and 
Rose a full 1l5e pkt. of 


each, all 3 for 0c! Send 
dime today. Other special 
ffers in free Vicks 





Garden and Floral 
Guide oldest mail 
ed house, foremost 
aster specialists 
JAMES VIC ‘K, 825 Vick Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





SPRINGHILL DAHLIA 
FARM 


DO NOT MISS 
Sens BENNY”’ 
Our New tificate Winner: for 1937. Roots 
$10.00) exuc h for field grown roots: grown from 
root W grow over 400 varieties of dahlias 
ind ist man Xtra Special Plant and Root 
Collections, Ask for 1937 catalogue now ready. 


A. T. EDISON R.F.D, 2 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 


















DEFYING ELD 


Big new free catalog of hardier Northern-grown 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, NURSERY 
STOCK. Also Field Seeds, 99%-plus 
pure, reselected and recleaned. 


SPECIAL TEST OFFER {selected 
: ; drought-de- 
ing Asters, Pansies, Zinnias, Snap Dragons, 

Cabbages, Tomatoes, Sweet Corn — generous 

package 15c; any five for 50c, 164 / 

ALL POSTPAID. This season for | FREE 

bigger, surer crops, choose Salzer’s Page || C4Ta- 

3-way tested stock. Our 69th year. et G 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 111 La Crosse, Wis. 





To Store Dahlias Correctly 
Answering F. V. Wray, 
Last Fail I dug my Dahlias about two 

weeks after the frost had killed the tops. I 

let them dry in the open air for several days 

and then packed right side up (same as they 
grew) in a large pasteboard carton, with 
about three inches of stalk left on. 

As I packed them, I sprinkled dry peat 
(taken right from the bale), among 
the tubers, gently jarring the box' until the 
completely filled all the spaces 
between the tubers. When they were all cov- 
ered by the moss I closed the flaps of the box 
and tied them in place, 
frost-proof cellar opened, the box 
until planting time in Spring. Not one of 
the tubers had shrunk or shriveled and there 
were sprouts nearly an inch 
of them. 

I never saw 


(Penna.): 


moss, 


moss had 


set them away in a 
and never 


long on some 


Dahlias come 


up so quickly 


and the peat, moss was not injured in any 
way. 

Sapie L. Parsons, ( Penna.) 
Star of Bethlehem 


Answering Mrs. L. 

Campanula fragilis is the correct name for 
your Creeping Star of Bethlehem. It grows 
beautifully in baskets, bearing 
l'terally cascades of white or blue star-like 
{‘owers. Can be bought through all general 
plant dealers or large seed stores. Must be 
taken in the house during the Winter. 

Mrs. Cm. =.) 


A. Culbertson, (Ohio) : 


hanging 


MAYNARD PRAY, 


Dividing Tritoma 
Answering D. W. (Penna.) : 
Tritoma should be divided in the Spring. 
They are generally easy to divide, though 
varieties must be cut rather close to 
(the tops), to force the crown 
Tritoma should be 


Clendening, 


some 
the crown 
to branch in the 
divided every two years. 


H. S. 


root. 


AUSTIN, ( Penna.) 





WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


are now known. all 
over the world 
New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 


Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H. S. 
gardens at Wisley. 


$5 per packet 
200 seeds 


Only Address 


King's Mills House 


Wrexham, England 











A.P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
of Fine Gladioli 


Growers 














Lilacs Do 

Answering 
Va.): 

From what I have seen of Lilacs I would 
like to mention this. One party two 
Lilacs in the yard near the drive where the 
northwest winds strike them. These 
bloomed once when first planted and 
since. 


Not Bloom 


Elizabeth H. Frederick, (W. 


has 


have 
none 
They have been fertilized and receive 
all kinds of attention but to no avail. 


Right next door is a large Lilae bush lo- 


cated on a southeast corner of the house, pro 


tected from the northeast winds. It never 
receives any attention or fertilizer and is 
loaded each Spring with blooms. 

I know of two other instances where 


Lilacs are in the same location as last named 
one and bloom satisfactorily. 


H. ELrrers, (Ohio) 


Ide ntity of Plant 
Answering Lydia Beckett, (IIl.) : 
I feel 


flower, 


sure from the description of your 
that it is Torenia, not Forenia. It 
very lovely annual, T. fournieri, the 
probably described. [It is literally 
covered with lovely, richly colored snap- 
dragon-like flowers of a delightful sky-blue, 
with a touch of gold on the lip. It is listed 


is a 
one 


by most plant dealers and seed houses. 
There are other colors, white with rose 
throat, yellow with brown markings, and 


rose, scarlet and purple. It likes partial 
shade and is splendid for rock gardens and 
border edgings. 


Mrs. C. G. Pace, ( Mo.) 


Statice for Winter Bouquets 
Answering R. E. 


Gather the 


Emenderfer, (N. Y.) 
Statice for winter 
just as it opens fully, and tie 
bundles. Hang it upside down in a 
dark place till it is fully dried. 

Mrs. C. 


bouquets 
loosely in 


cool 


G. PAGE, ( Mo.) 


Indoor ’ 
Mrs. 


Gardenia 

Answering Theodore FE 
(Ohio) 

Pot firmly in four 
one part sand, 
little - charcoal 
Syringe water 


Imondson, 


parts 
one part rotted manure. A 
will keep the 

with some force to discourage 
pests. Incidentally the plant is highly sui 
ject to pests, especially the mealy bug. 
Night temperature from 65° to 68° F.; 
day from 70° to 90° F. 
H. 8. 


: 4 
good compost, 


soil sweet. 


are best. 
AUSTIN, (Penna. 
Curing Gourds 
Answering Mrs. R. W. Martin, ( Penna.) 
Ornamental gourds should not be picked 
until they have thoroughly ripened. 
To know when to pick is always a ticklish 
job for the amateur. The fruit should be 
so hard that even the thumb nail will not 
dent it. When cutting, take several 


been 


inches 


of stem with it. A good grade of spar 
varnish is often used to bring out the 
color. 

L. H. Jounson, (N. Y.) 


Delphinium Trouble 

V. A. Hansen, (Wisc.) : 
The trouble is probably Bacillus delphini 

or black-spot. Clip off and burn the af- 

fected parts. H. S. ( Penna.) 


Answering Mrs. 


AUSTIN, 
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Just off the press! 
Complete Annual 
with 20 pages of 
beautiful full color 
reproductions of 
rare Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants. Many 
fine new varieties 
introduced by us 
for the first time 
this year. 
















Special Offer—TIGRIDIAS (Tiger Flower) 
Easy to grow as Gladiolus. Much improved strain of this 
ovely Summer blooming plant. 
10 bulbs for $1 25 bulbs for $2 
Send Coupon Below for Free Seed Annual 
comme sume ee cee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe ome 
| Stumpp & Walter Co., N. Y. C.—Please eied me 1937 Seed Annual—free I 
td Name — a 
ECLIPSE Address 
Plant Pat. 172 i ra ee ae ee ee reer 
Branch Stores: Stamford, Conn. Engle — N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Hempste ad, L. I. 
A Brilliant New 


Yellow Rose with “Streamline” 
Bud As Modern as Tomorrow!... 


Simméllato 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) New York City 








Never before has an American-grown rose re- 
ceived such recognition abroad. Winner of the 
Bagatelle Gold Medal, Paris, France, and the 
highest award of the Italian Government, Rome. 
Also the Gold Medal of the American Rose 
Society. Rich plain gold enhanced by ornamental 
sepals. Everblooming and perfectly hardy. If you 
love beautiful roses you will want this unique 
rose in your own garden. 



























JUST 
OUT! 


Fragrance 
IN THE GARDEN 


By ANNE DORRANCE 


This delightful new book is designed to enable the 
gardener to plan for fragrance in the garden through- 


SIGNORA (Plant Pat. 201). A sparkling new 
rose from the land of sunshine and romance. Long 
bud of a warm burnt orange opening to lighter 
tints of gold, orange and salmon. Tall growing. 
A real masterpiece of plant and bloom. Indispen- 
sable to those who grow Roses for cutting. 


GLOAMING (Plant Pat. 137).This glorious new 
rose is loved by all who have seen it. The plant 
is vigorous and branching, fairly tall growing. Of 
very unusual coloring. Its large buds are fawn- 
orange and the large, full blooms are of a pink 
overlaid with salmon. You'll like Groamine. 


RADIANT BEAUTY (Plant Pat. 97). Radiant, 


fragrant, lives up to its name. A large rose always 














perfect for cutting. The color is glorious rich red. RADIANT BEAUTY out the entire year, at small cost. Giv es complete lists 
Everblooming. Hardy, vigorous grower. A truly of fragrant plants, trees, shrubs, vines; cultural direc- 
fine rose. seen pen tions. Illustrated. $1.00. 
Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seeds- THIS SEAL GARDENING in the GREENHOUSE 
es and Dealers Everywhere. For your protection : “4 E ° 
Also Available in ‘‘Fertil-Potted.” J&P ae ES TS also by Anne Dorrance—answers every question about a small 
sie hr a snebiel greenhouse and how to grow and cultivate flowers within a 
Label Look for ie | limited space. Illustrated $1.50. 
WRITE for new book SOSHSSHSSSSoSSessasesesssssssssscesasossehssssesasescsosososssssg 
, ® Send this coupon to your bookseller, or to DOUBLEDAY, DORAN §& 
ae te che a age =: Outdoor Books, Dept. F, Garden City, Ms B« : 
and experts’ advice insure success . Please send me 4 
with roses. Also . — copies, FRAGRANCE IN THE GARDEN ($1.00) H 
20 latest rose KA E! - copies, GARDENING IN THE GREENHOUSE ($1.50) « 
nee a ane . ° Remittance herewith O Send C.O.D. > 
~ _ 
7 N P sme OOOO SOSSSEHESHSSHSHEHSHESHESESHSESSSSESHEHSHSHSSSSEHEESHSHHSEOSESESESBSOSEEHHE®E 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY : VAM cece eee OO Se SESS SOO S eS SESE HESOHHHHE CES OOOO OOSOOEDO®S : 
. Address S 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties S eeasennnnnesonsenonannnenininianeneineeeeeneineee 


Department Fi7, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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WHY NOT GROW 
GLADIOLUS? 


There is no flower in existence that will 
give you more pleasure than glads. There 
is such an infinite variety of color and 
form and something about them that 
gets under your skin. When people get 
the glad bug they are more rabid if pos- 
sible than the growers of any other kind 
of flower. 


Send for my latest illustrated catalog 
describing about 250 of the best varie- 
ties in existence. | am also introducing 
several very beautiful new varieties this 
year. Your catalog is waiting for you. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 


BUBPEES Linnias 


Dahlia- Flowered Zin- 
colors. §S 




















Immense 
nias. ¢ Scarlet, Yellow, @e 
Lavender, Rose. 1 Pkt. each, only { 

lie. Burpee’s Seed Catalog sent 
FREE, Lower Prices for 1937. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. -_ VALUE 
527 Burpee Building, Philadelphia deemademenathd 


QRAND’S 
-ROOT ~y 

BD) wnt" 

All the standard old and all the prov- 

en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 

Double---singles. All colors---White, 

lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 


“NCAMELLIA 


















JAPONICA ° 


The favorite flower of the South 
Write for free catalog 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Box 910-F Augusta, Ga. 








2164 


FLOWERS 





Your copy of the 1937 edition of 
*“‘VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” is now ready. 240 flowers illus- 
trated in full color. Annuals, perennials, 
roses, iris, lilies, gladioli— over 2000 to 
select from. Complete selection of vege- 
table seeds. Easily understood directions for 
planting and care, written by experienced 
gardeners Write for FREE catalog today. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Large packet of the beautiful new ‘Cosmos 
Sensation.’”’ Early flowering, blossoms 4 to 
6 in. across on plants 4 to 6 ft. tall. Should 
be in every garden. Only 10 CENTS. Send 
coin or stamps. Catalog sent with cosmos 
seeds, or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’S 


SEED STORE et. 


10 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL., or 
47 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 








Serving America's leading florists, 
estates and home gardeners since 1876 





Preserving Autumn Foliage 
Answering Mrs. J. Beaudry, (P.Q., Can.) : 
To preserve the beauty of autumn leaf 
coloring, mix crude glycerine with water in 
equal quantities. From time to time it will 
he necessary to add more water as it is 
dissipated, 


L. H. Jounson, (N. Y.) 


Gloxinia After Blooming 

Answering M. H. Friendly, (N. Y.) : 

The Gloxinia should have a_ resting 
period. When through blooming, water 
should be withheld and plant allowed to die 
down. Put pot in cellar where it is cool, 
but will not freeze, or you can allow it to 
remain in your window, although it doesn’t 
offer a very attractive appearance with 
nothing but dry soil in the pot. 

About the last part of January, or Febru- 
ary, water once a week and before long you 
will find shoots starting to come up through 
the soil. Do not over-water or you may 
rot the bulbs or cause the plants to grow too 
spindly. After plants have started, pots can 
be placed near a window where they will 
get sufficient light (a north or west win- 
dow is best). 


J. M. Tuews, (IIl.) 


Soil for Begonias 

Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 

In potting both Fibrous-rooted and Tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonias I use one part sifted 
loam, one part leaf mold or commercial 
peat moss (fine), and one part sharp sand. 
Be sure of good drainage in pots. Begonias 
require ample water, but will not tolerate 
damp feet. 

Suds falling from Begonias is usually 
due to incorrect moisture supply; either 
insufficient or excessive. 


FrANcIs D. STit~LMAN, (N. Y.) 











LEARN THE ART OF GROWING 


EXHIBITION BLOOMS 


New manual ‘‘Dabliacraft” reveals how to grow 
12” to14” blooms—sprout roots, root cuttings, con- 
dition soil, select and use fertilizer, propagate 
ylants, Teaches disbranching, disbudding, Tells 
ow to store tubers, make own fertilizer, This 
valuable volume only25c postpaid. 
SPECIAL OF FER—‘*Dahliacratt”’ Only 
manualj and one ‘‘California Iiol’? 25¢ 
plant ($2.75 value) only $1.if you 
order trom this ad. Postpaid 


Dept. 107-A 


FLYING CLOUD 


Gladiolus Aristocrats 





MODERN DAHLIA GARDENS Milwaukee, Wis. 





Send for our new catalogue which will 
describe BUFFETTE and SURFSIDE intro- 
ductions for 1937. Among the new outstand- 
ing varieties you will also find: 

Black Opal Red Giant 

Da Capo Traumerei 

Royal Gold Tasman 

White Triumphator Gladys Clegg 

Lausanne Gold Dust 

Daily Record Medalist 

Green Light Grey Wings 


As the Flying Cloud. led the clipper ships, 
so we lead with the newer glads. 
FLYING CLOUD FARMS 


Acushnet New Bedford, Mass. 








Perennial Phlox for Succession 


Answering Ruth E. Park, (Iowa): 

I have arranged the following list. In ob- 
taining the longest period of bloom it is 
necessary to use all the different botanical 
types of Phlox: 

ApriL, Phlox subulata in variety: G. F. 
Wilson, lavender; Nelsoni, pure white; The 
Bride, white with a red eye; Vivid, bright 
pink with red center; Lilaciana, pure lilac- 
blue. 

May (early). Phlox divaricata: Laphami 
hybrids. 

May (middle). Phlox pilosa splendens, 
lilac-rose; Arendsi hybrids. 

May (late, blooms into July). Phlox Miss 
Lingard, white with a pink eye; Magnificent, 
deep carmine; Rose Queen, clear rose pink. 

LATE JUNE (blooming into October). 
Phlox decussata varieties: Mrs. Jenkins, 
early white; Fiancee, early white; Jeanne 
d’Are, late white; White Lady, late white; 
Elizabeth Campbell, salmon with pink cen- 
ter; Johnson’s Favorite, pink; Rheinlander, 
salmon pink; Evelyn, salmon rose, (wide 
open flowers) ; Deutschland, bright red, with 
crimson eye; Firebrand, deep _ scarlet, 
orange shading; Commander-in-chief, crim- 
son, dark red eye; Debs, fiery crimson; 
Boule de Feu, cherry-red (earliest red) ; W. 
C. Egan, lilac with red eye; Maid Marion, 
soft lavender; Marie’s Jacob, lilac, with 
white star in center; Antonin Mercier, clear 
violet, white center; Wanadis, pale violet 
with dark center; Riverton Jewel, mauve 
with carmine eye; Blue Hill, nearest to blue 
in the Phloxes; Iris, light purple-blue; Wm. 
Ramsey, rich dark purple; Michael Buchner, 
dark purple; Le Madhi, darkest velvety 
purple. 

There is also a group of dwarf Perennial 
Phlox good for use in front of the afore- 
mentioned taller varieties, most of which 
group grow less than twenty inches high. 
They are: Tapis Blanc, white; Mia Ruys, 
white; Jules Sandow, soft pink; Peach- 
blow, bluish pink; Sunshine, pink, white 
center; Vesuvius, bright crimson (only dwarf 
red); Frederick Passy, lavender, lilac 
center. 


Mrs. THEODORE EpMoNsSON, (Ohio) 


Best Violets Wanted 

Answering George Hall, (Okla.): 

I have grown the pink Violet Rosina, and 
like it very much. It is a hardy single 
variety and is fragrant. I have had the 
double Russian blue out it is not very 
hardy in Vermont. 


GRACE M. Stizes, (Vt.) 


Hardiness of Peony tenuifolia flore-pleno 

Answering Chas. F. Warner, (Penna.) : 

I have no trouble with buds freezing of 
Paeonia tenuifolia flore-pleno. That is, 
when I have buds. These Peonies do. not 
seem to amount to much here. But I am 
trying different locations and culture and 
may be able to have fair success in the end. 
The buds of Tree Peonies are supposed to 
be often caught by early spring frost, but 
I have never had this happen to what few 
Tree Peonies I have. The only help I can 
suggest is to plant on the south side of 
some building or cover up on extremely 
cold nights. 


Mrs. W. L. McLaucutrtin, (N. Y.) 
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Flowers in Alkali Soil 

We selected one corner of the yard near 
the driveway for a flower garden and first 
covered it with coarse, strawy manure, leav- 
ing a place for the first furrow, which the 
men turned with the plow. Then with forks 
they scraped the manure into this furrow 
until it was about full, leaving the strip bare, 
where the would be; then 
they turned the second furrow, throwing the 
cirt on top of the manure in the first one, 
and so continued, until the whole was plowed 
and the manure all covered. 

This ground produced very nice 
flowers the first year, although a little rich, 
end I am sure that it would be better to do 
this work in the Fall instead of in the 
Spring as we were compelled to do. 

In handling alkali soil, the object should 
be to incorporate enough humus from straw, 
or other organic matter, to form a new soil, 
or to so mix the new with the old, that the 
plants will find plenty of food without tak- 
ing up too much of the alkali. 

In some places where the ground was not 
so carefully prepared, the plants soon took 
on the characteristic yellow color from the 
effect of the alkali and some died, but this 


second furrow 


some 


corner I have described, raised annuals, such 
as Asters, Snapdragons, African Daisies. 


Ageratum, and others. Also clumps of per- 
ennials and some of the Hybrid Tea Roses, 
so I am sure none need to endure a bare yard 
on account of alkali. 

We also had separate clumps of Roses by 
large holes and putting in coarse, 
strawy manure, taking care that not too 
much manure came in direct contact with 
the roots. 


digging 
Mrs. H. C. TINSLEY, ( Wash.) 


Elm Exudes 
Answering 


Sticky Substance 
the Editor’s 

This substance is undoubtedly honeydew 
exuded by plant aphids. It is very fre- 
quently observed in neglected Pear orchards 
the pear psylla is prevalent. The 
species of aphis causing trouble on Elm 
could be identified at the time of infesta- 
tion. Send samples to the State College 
of Agriculture, Dept. of Plant Biology. 

I have never been able to obtain a solvent 


note: 


where 


to remove this honeydew from a car with- 
out injuring the finish. 
Francis D. Strm~man, (N. Y.) 


Seedling Grape Vines 

A reader asks about seedling Grape Vines. 

We have one about fifty years old which is 
still bearing good crops. My grandmother 
planted the seed of a California white 
Grape. I do not know how old the vine was 
when it began bearing fruit, but it has good, 
well-shaped bunches of grapes about the size 
of the Delaware, but white in color, like the 
Niagara. The fruit is not solid like its 
ancestor, the California Grape, but is the 
same as others grown in the North. They 
are sweet, juicy, and fine flavored. 

We are wondering if any grapes grown 
from seed would come true to variety, or if 
they would all produce new varieties. 

RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


——lIt depends on the character of the seed 


plant. If a hybrid of mixed origin the 
answer is no. If it is a natural wild 


species, yes. 
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Name of “Rattle-Box” Plant 
Answering Mrs. W. J. Eberline, (T11.) : 
The botanical name for that interesting 


little plant called Rattle-Box is Crotalaria. 
It belongs to the Leguminosae, the Pulse 
family. There are two species of Crotalaria 
listed in Gray’s Botany, C. sagitalis and C. 
The sagitalis is the true Rattle-Box. 

Last Summer I came across this interest- 
ing little plant growing alongside a nature 
trail in one of our public parks; the first 
childhood days that I recall 
finding this little plant. The children on 
their way home from the country school used 
to delight in gathering them. 

As it is a 
tivated as a 
seed can be bought. 


ovalis. 


time since my 


native wild plant, and not cul- 
garden subject, I doubt if the 


JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 

Achimenes 

R. J. Duncomb, (Minn.) : 
I was repotting my Achimenes lately and 

read the query in THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Culture of 
Answering Mrs. 


I separate and repot in fresh soil in the 
fall. Do not water until spring, though. 


When they begin to come up or sometime in 
April I water and bring to the light. They 
need to be kept moist and like more shade 
than sun. They grow and bloom beauti- 
fully on a porch where the direct sun does 
not touch them. I also have some in the 
yard where they are in full sun for a short 
time each day. They be taken out of 
the soil if more convenient but I have 
found it much easier to repot in the fall. 
(Va.) 


can 


Mrs. L. B. Srecrriep, 


Glads Rust and Do 
Answering Philip Robins, 


Not Bloom 
(N. Y.): 

I think the trouble with your Gladiolus 
is not bulbs or soil, but thrips and the 
remedy is Rototox. After a complete loss 
in 1935 we had beautiful blooms this sum- 
mer but they have to be sprayed regularly. 

Mrs. L. B. Srecrriep, ( Va.) 


new — 
Gian fVerbena 


7 
Tn ESE superb Giants 


shown in full colors 


are 
in our special Catalog of 
Sutton’s Seeds. Send for 


it. See for yourself the 
surprising number of new 
things it contains. Things 
absolutely found in no 
other American Catalog. 
Sutton’s Seeds may cost 
a few cents more to buy, 
but they cost less in the 


end, because of the higher 
percentage that  unfail- 

ingly come up. 
The world over, it’s Sutton’s 
English Seeds that produce the 
majority of flower show prize 


winners, 


We carry a complete stock of both 
flower and vegetable seeds. No 
waiting for your order to come 
from England. Send 


for Catalog. 








Trade Mark 
Registered 


3 BUY ur Pees 
PETUNIAS 


A marvelous blend of Giant Ruffled 
Petunias in all the most beautiful colors. 
Enormous flowers, 5 in. and more across, 
. deeply, exquisitely ruffled. To advertise 
5 Burpee Quality Seeds, a 25¢ 


regular 25c 
Pkt. for only 10c. Seed Catalog FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 524 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 














If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON GIANTS 
You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems, 
600 Seeds, mixed......$1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.. .35 
To be sure of true stock, send 
direct to the originator and grower, 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, Ore. 
Directions and Suggestions for Marketing 
Pansy Plants on Request) 
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AMELLIA FLOWERED 


( Tuberous Rooted ) 


Begoutas 








No wonder there has been so much written recently about 
the value and beauty of these Begonias with the camellia- 
like flowers. In colors from brightest yellow to deep crimson 


with many of the flowers reaching a diameter of 7 inches, they 
actually thrive best in shady places where 
to get other plants to bloom. 
specialty) are sure to succeed—grow equally well in garden beds, 
window and porch boxes or in the house—start blooming early 
in June and continue to November. 
directions we send with each order show how the best results can 
be obtained both indoors and out. 


Special Offer: 


is almost impossible 


The well started bulbs (a Harris 


The very complete cultural 


A special assortment of | bulb each of 
six different colors for only $1.00 post- 
(Shipped about May 15th.) Colors: Red, Yellow, 


White, Pink, Orange, Crimson. 


Here on Moreton farm we are large growers of seeds and plants. 
Our flower and vegetable seeds are selected for their quality, 
vigor and adaptability 
best of 
accurate descriptions. 


Our catalog 
complete and 


northern climate. 
selections with 


to our 
the newest 


Send for your free copy today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. R. F. D. 9, Coldwater, N. Y. 


eee HARRIS SEEDS « « » 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CATALOG FREE 



















PRICE-LIST 


of a Selection of the 
Best 


NEW GLADIOLI 
will be sent FREE 


on Demand 
Apply 


J. HEEMSKERK 


SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


FRE full information on how to be a 
Landscape Architect by easy home 
study—U ncrowded profession open to men 
and women. Healthful outdoor work. Op- 
portunities for employment assured. Big 
fees—up to $100 per week. Write today 
for book giving opportunities. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
617 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


















Your Name 
On our mailing list will bring you 


gladiolus catalozues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty St. 


A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 


World’s finest Gladioli, and other 


Salem, Oregon 











specialties, Free catalog. We 
give “Facts” seldom found in 
catalogs. 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
Clark Street --- Hamburg, N.Y. 











Raise ‘‘mums" of breath-taking 
beauty! Condensed Guide tells 
how. If you ask, we'll mail 
one FREE, together with glori- 
ous colored folder listing new, 
novel, rare, hardy  chrysanthe- 
mums and other choice peren- 
nials. A postal brings free copy, 
new low prices, and limited offer 
on our ‘‘Everiasting Labels.’’ 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 
Box 217, Hartford, Mich. 





















\ Maule’s Success 
Tomato 


Large, smooth, heavy. Ri- 
pens evenly, without ridges 
or cracks. Deep, solid, lus 
cious flesh; brilliant red. 
15c-pkt., 1000 seeds, free 
with Maule’s Seed Book— 
send 3c postage. 


Mammoth 3-in. flowers, all colors 
mixed, many waved and blotched— 
SPECIAL OFFER—a full 25c-pkt, (200 
seeds) for just 10c, to get acquainted 
Use coupon below, and send dime today! 


Maule’s Seed Book Free 


Tested, guaranteed seeds for prize 
vegetables and flowers. We also send 
our famous Easy-Payment Plan, used 
by thousands for past 4 years. Get all 
the seeds you want, let your crops help 
pay for them this fall. Send only down 
payment with order, nothing more till 
September. No interest. 
We'll trust you 









WM. HENRY MAULE 
a 134 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@Enclosed is.........-. ..Send me— 

e0 Maule’s Success Tomato, 15¢-pkt. 
for 3c postage. 

os 1 Maule’s Pansies, 25ce-pkt. for 10c. 


80 Maule’s Seed ok free, and fa- + 
= mous Easy-Payment Plan. « 
® & 

.s 
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Hardy Water Lilies Bloom Poorly 
Answering F, P. Peterson, (IIl.) : 
The soil in Waterlily boxes should be 

changed every two years. Your plants are 
probably root bound. The best time to 
transplant is in the Spring as soon as the 
crowns have started some. Take a piece of 
the root with a good crown on it about 6 
to 8 inches long. Use one pound of bone 
meal to each box of soil 2 feet square. You 
can give the boxes some bone meal or other 
good fertilizer each year to produce growth, 
but you will have more and larger flowers 
by transplanting them. 


E. T. Youne, (Ind.) 


African Violets Fail 

Answering Mrs. J. C. Meinhard, (IIl.) : 

We find the only way for us to grow 
African Violets from leaves is to fill 
small tin cans two-thirds full of good clean 
builder’s sand, and keep well watered. Sev- 
eral leaves can be grown in a larger can. 
We have six leaves in one can, 

Mrs. Mary R. Jackson, (Conn.) 


What Kind of a Plant? 

Answering Mrs. Arthur Claypole, (Mo.) : 

It is possible that the flower you mention 
was Cockle. While considered a pest and a 
weed by a number of farmers, both in the 
United States and abroad, still I will agree 
with you it is a beautiful flower. While I 
have not seen it in a bright pink, I have 
seen it in lavender and orchid as well as 
blue. The blue variety seems to be the 
most common in these parts. The lavender 
as it grows older, or as the bloom ages, 
takes on an orchid, then a pink tint. This 
is perhaps the type you found when a child. 

Mrs. L. A. McKee, (Penna.) 





West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 
BOX II FREDONIA, N. Y. 
Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those 
wonderful new introductions for the table: Fre- 
donia, Golden Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Ur- 
bana, Portland. 500 varieties fruit and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, ete. State inspected. 
True to name, size and quality as 7 yr sented. 
OUR 60th YEAR CATALOG FRE 











WANTED 


Representatives for 
Special Circulation 


Work 





We desire part time represen- 

tatives to make local contacts | 
under our direction in all large | 
population areas. | 


If you are interested in garden- 
ing, like contact work and want 
to earn extra money for spare 
time, write me for details. 


GEORGE D. ELWELL 


Circulation Manager 


Albany, N. Y. 








Flower Grower 











Cultural Details for Crinum 
Answering Mrs. Paul M. Prugh, (Ohio) : 
First, you are not stating whether for 

inside or outside cultivation. Crinum 
fimbriatulum is recommended in the North 
for inside; Crinum kirki is recommended in 
the North for inside. Both are warmhouse 
plants. All species of Crinums require dif- 
ferent culture, according to their geographi- 
cal distribution. 

Propagation by seed or offsets: Seed 
should be sowed singly as soon as ripe in 
three or four inch pots in sandy loam and 
leaf-mold in temperature from 70° to 80°. 
Keep rather dry until plants appear. Young 
plants may be grown all season without 
much drying off. Crinums require plenty 
of water at all times when in growth espe- 
cially young specimens. Some require a 
high temperature and moist position in the 
house. 

Cultivation: The species cultivated in- 
doors require large pots or tubs in most 
cases, 12-18” in diameter; for flowering 
bulbs, 6-8” in diameter, 5 to 7 years old. 
It will not be necessary to repot Crinums 
annually. When they reach such a stage, 
if plenty of water and a topdressing of 
good rich soil be given when growth com- 
mences in spring. Turfy loam, peat and 
charcoal in lumpy form is lasting compost. 
Starting Crinum according to species; heat 
70° to 80° or somewhat cooler, plenty 
syringing and some liquid cow manure. The 
flowers are produced at various times in the 
summer and toward autumn. After flower- 
ing, water should be particularly withheld 
for the winter or resting period, and the 
plant fully exposed to the sun. 

Outdoor cultivation: Rich soil in shel- 
tered south border, with plenty drainage 
brings success with crinum in the open air, 
Deep planting is recommended and the bulb 
of good size, plenty of water and the flower 
stalk fastened to a stake. I recommend 
pot and tub culture. Don’t disturb your 
plant too much. TI have four to seven years 
old bulbs, starting blooming the fifth and 
sixth year in pots 12” and tubs 14-16” 
in diameter. 

There are about 30 species of Crinum, 
mostly tropical, which calls for better or 
more - different culture than Amaryllis. 
Some Crinums multiply more easily than 
others. Take the offsets when young. 
Crinum fimbriatulum flowers greenish white 
with red stripe is mostly slow to make 
offsets. Crinum erubescens (usually offered 
as fimbriatulum). flowers white inside, 
purplish outside, . increases rapidly by 
offsets. 

GEORGE BoYENs, (Ind.) 


Gloxinia After Blooming 

Answering M. H. Friendly, (N. Y.): 

Gloxinias should be allowed to remain in 
light and watered sparingly after blooming. 
In early fall, gradually cease watering and 
when the leaves have died the plant should 
be stored in a dark closet where the bulb 
won’t freeze. Do not water until early 
spring when growth appears and then, spar- 
ingly, and preferably from the plant 
saucer. Weak liquid manure may be ap- 
plied when the buds appear for larger 
bloom. 

GRACE M. STILEs, (Vt.) 
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Grow a Patch of Succulents 
(Continued from page 15) 


For bordering the succulent patch, 
Sedums, Echeverias, and Sempervivums 
are most ornamental. Sedums show a 
wide variation in color and form of foli- 
age as well as in blooms; but all except 
the taller growers are good for this pur- 
pose, and are hardy. 

Echeverias come in rosette form with 
leaves of various greens. Some sorts are 
creamy, purplish-rose or bronze. Others 
are red edged with curled or wavy leaves. 
The blossoms in shades of pink are bell 
shaped. They are borne in tall spikes. 

Sempervivums, also rosettes, come from 
mountainous regions and are _ usually 
hardy. These, too, show great diversity 
of color. 

Cultural requirements of succulent 
plants are quite simple. Most of them must 
have full sun for colorful foliage and 
flowers. If the soil is heavy add a goodly 
portion of coarse sand, 

Spray with the garden hose to keep the 
plants clean and free from pests, but do 
not overwater at the roots as that may 
cause the plants to rot. 

If suceulents eannot be procured locally 
they may be had from a distance for many 
reliable dealers carry them, as the popu- 
larity and demand for this class of plants 
is increasing. 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


(Continued from page 23) 


of the birds that frequent our own door- 
yards. 

Our birds in January are not given to 
much song, but a bright day, when the sun 
shines warm, may bring forth a few sweet 
notes from the song sparrow that is win- 
tering with us, or a eall or two of the 
clear notes of the titmouse. 

Frequently a robin puts in its appear- 
ance in January, coming in from the 
woods where it has been living on the re- 
mains of wild fruits and seeds, such as 
certain species of Hawthorn that hold 
their little apples through the winter, the 
seedy fruits of Dogwood, and a variety 
of others in varying quantities. 

So when we see a robin in January we 
may be reasonably certain that it is not 
a first robin returning from the South. It 
would be a foolish bird that would leave 
the warm sunshine and a supply of worms 
and insects, to eome back to his Summer 
home where the ground is frozen solid, 
and covered with snow in the bargain. 
The wonder of it is, why the occasional 
robin we see in Winter did not go South 
last Fall with the rest of his family. But 
we are glad to see him now, and we hope 
he will not mind the cold too much. 
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Cyclamen for Anniversary Gift 


] Ast January, on our wedding anni- 

versary, my husband brought me a 
beautiful Cyclamen with seven pink blos- 
soms nodding at me from among the mass 
of green leaves. 

The Cyclamen is one of my favorite 
potted plants, but I had not been suc- 
cessful with them. Few new buds formed 
after I began caring for these plants, 
and their blooming period had been short. 

I was determined to keep my anniver- 
sary gift blooming as long as possible. 
My experience may help others. 

When I unwrapped the Cyclamen my 
husband gave me, I found the soil, which 
only partly covered the bulb, very dry 
and hard. 

I loosened the soil and added more; 
then placing the plant in a pan, I bathed 
the leaves carefully, and gave the plant 
a thorough watering, leaving it in the pan 
until the soil was well soaked. 

During the day, I have kept the Cycla- 
men in a sunny south window, removing 
it to a table at night to protect it from 
chill. On very cold nights, a newspaper 
has been pinned around it. 

The florist attributes my success with 
my Cyclamen, to the soil I had added and 
kept loose, and to plenty of sunshine and 
moisture. 

Our anniversary Cyclamen is still 
(Mareh 14) in full bioom.* Our florist 
advised me to set the plant in the base- 
ment when through blooming, until there 
was no danger of freezing, and to then 
place it on the north side of the house and 
water only enough to keep it from dying. 
Next Fall, the bulb will be transplanted 
to a larger pot, and in new, rich soil, 
and brought inside where we can again 
wateh its development. 


Dixie M. Burton, (Kans.) 





A COMPLETE FLOWER 
GARDEN .. . for 50c 


ae tree 12 seed packs of most popular 


Annuals 50c. 
10 seed packs of most popular 
Perennials $1. 

(includes seeds of our famous Del- 

phintum strain) 

FREE with each order valu- 
able Brooklyn Botanical Gar- 
den Bulletin “How to Sow 
and Handle Annuals and Pe 
rennials from Seeds,”’ AND 
our handsome Annual Catalog 
illustrated with natural color 
plates, describing many Novelties in Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs. 

Our Specialties: Delphiniums, Iris and Bulbs 


PUDOR’S, INC. Puyallup, Wash. 


15 years in business 











The flowers and vegetables you would like to 
see growing in your garden—read all about 
them in Burpee’s Seed Catalog. This valuable 
Book describes every flower and vegetable worth 
growing. Not a single variety has been ad- 
vanced in price and many varieties are offered 
at lower prices for 1937. Write for free copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 529 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








EASILY RAISED AT HOME 


Delicious, fully ripened fruit. fresh 
from your own garden. Our FREE 
Strawberry Book tells vou how to 
grow them Describes Fairfax and 
Dorsett, the finest flavored Straw- 
berries ever introduced Also other 
early, medium and late varieties 
for succession, and Everbearing 
¢arieties that will give you fresh 
fruit until freezing weather. Write 
for our 1937 Berry Book today 
—FREE. 





No Garden is com- 
plete without Straw- 
berries. Produce an 
abundant supply at 
small cost. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 

331 Market St, Salisbury. Maryland 
FREE 

ROSE BOOK 


41st EpITION, ‘‘Roses or New CAstT Le,”’ 








printed in exquisite colors, tells how 

i to grow these roses, and many other 

flowers. Gold mine of informatio seginners 

ought not be without this book. Low prices. Write 
for copy. t’s 


HELLER BROS. CO. 
Box 145 New Castle, Ind. 


FREE 

















The Maloney Catalog 
Is Sent Free 
On Request 


TREES — SHRUBS — ROSES 
Have a Wonderfully Fine Root System 


Through its roots every plant must get the 
food to make it grow. That’s why Maloney 
has concentrated on developing cultural meth- 
ods to produce with the aid of Dansville 
climate and soil an especially fine root system 
on all their nursery stock. 

That’s why our customers have for the past 53 
years had such constantly successful results. 
It will pay you to get our Free Catalog with many 
illustrations in color and find out about the hardy, 
healthy, true to name stock grown in our 400 acre 
upland nurseries. No matter how many or how 
few items you need, it will enable you to buy 
direct from the grower and save money on stock 
that grows faster and stronger on account of its 
wonderful root system—satisfaction guaranteed, 

Our Rose and Shrub Values 

Are Exceptional This Season. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. INC. 


28 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 


Growers for 53 Years 
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ALIA’ 


PINK DAISY (Dahliadel). 
Wonderful for arrangements, 
landscape or borders, with 
literally hundreds of bright 
rose pink blooms. The 3 
remind you of a4 


flowers D 
daisy. Roots, $1.00, 


double 
Plants 50c. 
TREASURE CHEST (Dahliadel). 
A beautiful Semi-Cactus, fine for cutting, 
artistic to arrange. Soft golden yellow 
suffused coral red. Very early and con- 
tinuous. Roots $5.00, Plants $2.50. 


MRS. HERBERT O’CONOR (Berwick 
Dahliadel). A large true cactus of soft 
rose pink Long straight stems, easy to 
grow, fine for cutting and exhibiting. A 
prize winner. Roots $5.00, Plants $2.50. 
MINNORA (Berwick Dahliadel) A de- 
cidedly different Informal Decorative. 
Bright apricot and violet rose with a red 
suffusion on reverse. Full centers, strong 
stems. Roots $2.50, Plants $1.25. 
OUR 1987 CATALOG FREE 
Listing Over 350 Varieties 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


W.W.Maytrott. Box 24, VINELAND, N.J. 





RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 
PENTSTEMON GRANDIFLORUS 


A permanent plant for the hardy border. 214-ft 
spikes of very large lavender pink bells. Un 
usually fine cut flower. 3 for $4 postpaid. 
Also Rare Rock Free Catalog lists over 1000 

Garden Plants hardy plants—pro- 
nounces names. 






E.1O0! SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.F2 
























JINNIAS 


4 Pkts.7O¢ 


Giant Mammoth Zinnias. New 
and best varieties of large balloon type. 
ors. Burnt Orange, Deep Salmon Rose, 

Purple, White. 4 Large Pkts, mailed for 10c. Our 
mew instructive Catalog of plants, seeds, bulbs, etc. FREE. 


H s W. B U Cc K B E E Rochiced, litinels 










Ua CLagerume ud: 
BRISTOL HARDY KOREAN 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


RISTOL NURSERIES 
(mi BRISTOL,CONN. 








Fhe NEU 


KINKADE 
GARDEN 
ow 57. < o & e) 5: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen, 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Garden Facts and Philosophies 
(Continued from page 18) 


fruit is less sweet than when matured 
naturally. Another way is to place the 
green fruit in a dish filled with the leaves 
and the fermenting process that takes 
place ripens them quickly. There are 
many medicinal virtues attributed to Per- 
simmons. 


“As pure as a plum blossom, 
As strong as a pine tree, 

As pliant as a willow, 

And as free as a bird.” 

—A 5000 year old Chinese ideal 


The mysteries of make-up were long 
known to Chinese ladies and many old 
Chinese herbal books mention the use of 
different flowers and fruit seeds in making 
cosmetics. Bruised Orange seeds mixed 
with honey to form a paste applied to the 
face at night remove freckles and pimples 
while the kernels of Peach and Apricot 
seeds crushed and mixed with honey make 
hands soft and smooth. Chinese balsam 
is collected in season by girls who pound 
it for use in dyeing their finger nails, the 
vivid red penetrating to the very bones 
and lasting nearly a year. Thus the grass 
is called “finger-nail grass” or “penetrat- 
ing-to-the-bones grass.” 


N ancient Chinese emperor in the 
spring had his eourt musicians play 
soft musie out in the orchards to waken 
the trees from winter sleep. Today it is 
the fashion for some rulers to rattle 
swords fiercely to waken, not trees to 
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Hallawell Seed Co. 
256 Market St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send FREE 
your 1937 Garden 
Book. 















3 kinds, all colors—Bedding 
dwarf mixed; Balcony 
large-flowered mix- 
ed; velvety - violet 
Star of California ; 
all 3 only “ 
seid dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Book 
free—low prices, prize 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
and Easy-Payment Plan. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 135 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. 




























bloom, but people. Thus does our civiliza- 
tion progress (?) as time marches on! 


NOTHER delightful eustom dating 
back centuries is the use of flower 
lanterns, the favorite made of Lotus flow- 
ers or the broad green leaves. Candles are 
placed in the heart of flower or leaf and 
children earrying these lovely but fragile 
lanterns run about the streets singing: 


“Lotus-leaf candles! Lotus-leaf candles! 
Today you are lighted, tomorrow thrown 
away!” 


The gardens of China are not laid out 
as ours. Most of the plants are set out 
in pots, as will be noted in the illustration, 
some of them buried. This method had 
advantages not to be overlooked as it per- 
mits the gardener to change the arrange- 
ment and create a new one as he likes just 
as our women frequently change the fur- 
niture in their homes. The most humble 
flower is valued. Our ordinary field Daisy 
graces the terraces of the Hongkong Bot- 
anical Garden. 


|X the spring pretty verses are written 
on the gate posts. Two ancient ones 
follow— 


“May there be a single universal peace, 
and honor with true wealth.” 

“The epidendrum is the nature of the 
Superior Man, 

The pine and eypress are the heart of 
the aged man.” 


The Epidendrum is emblem of purity 
and faithfulness, the pine and cypress be- 
ing ever green and of long life symbolize 
old age. In quaint China youth respects 
and pays highest honor to the aged; in the 
Occident youth receives all the honors and 
old age is somewhat an odium. The Peach 
is believed to confer longevity and manv 
pretty legends surround it. At the “Feast 
of Peaches” the Immortals are thought to 
be in attendance. The Willow is another 
emblem of vitality on account of its ten- 
der green leaves and hardy nature so dur- 
ing certain spring festivals Willow 
branches are much used. 


Young ripe pears are ealled “duckling- 
yellow.” 





a ry) 
DAHLIA SEED 
GROW YOUR OWN WINNERS 
Sun ripened in California from outstanding exhibi- 
tion varieties, 
$2.00 per 100 seeds from general collection. 
JAMES W. McCARTNEY 
1908 Browning Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 














Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 





6 for $5. - Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
(451 Washingten St.. Canton. Mass. 








Latest MARIGOLD DWARF 
ROYAL SCOT ALL DOUBLE 


Striped French Marigold, rich ma- 
hogany and gold inuniform stripes, 
100% absolute doubleness. 1 
Special pricing, per pack 5c 
Write for New Free Golden Anniversary 
* Seed Book and free Packet of Seeds 
L.L.OLDS SEED Co. 
Dept. 26 Madison, Wis. 
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Horizontal Flower Arrangements 
(Continued from page 17) 


pleasing angles to the flower; around the 
whole there is a grouping of large simple 
leaves that give a delightful sense of 
harmony and unity to the whole. 

If the bowl in which such a horizontal 
arrangement is made is round, there 
should be a repetition of rounded curves 
in the flower design. If the container is 
oblong, an oval or an oblong effect in the 
flower arrangement is to be desired. The 
bowl should not be so deep that it gives 
any effect of depth — the appearance 
should be that of a flat surface. 


"[ HESE little units of design floating 

on a. pool of water form one of the 
two types of horizontal arrangements. 
The other type is the mass grouping. An 
example of this is in the photograph of 
the oblong tray filled with Camellias. 
Here no single flower is of outstanding 
importanee, each bloom is part of an 
all-over design. The height of all the 
flowers is the same, the leaves rise little, 
if any, higher. There is the pleasant 
contrast of white flowers and rich green 
foliage, somewhat the effect of a formal 
garden bed. the leaves extend 
the edge of the tray, so as to break 
the stiffness of its line. In this arrange- 
ment, a grill of white meshed wire holds 
the plant material in place. 


Some of 
over 


In winter, when flowers are not readily 
available, this container may be filled 
with sprays of evergreens; with clippings 
of Laurel, with a very few sprays of 
young Ivy leaves for contrast of line. In 
either case it is still a mass horizontal 
arrangement. 

A very successful horizontal flower 
picture was exhibited on a dinner table 
at Hortieultural Hall, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, last winter. In a low 
modern container, fashioned of painted 
tin, was a solid oblong mass of Violets, so 
closely packed that the finished effect was 
a mass of living purple color with no 


flower form showing. <A few Acacia 
blossoms at the edges gave a golden 


frame to the picture. 


classes for horizontal ar- 
rangements appearing on flower show 
schedules. Such groupings offer a new 
field for the adventurous arranger of 
flowers. Let us experiment along these 
lines for intriguing effects with cut 
flowers. 


There are 


Temperamental Plants in a Small 
Rockery 


(Continued from page 13) 


before. . Phlox subulata atropurpurea, 
indeed worth a king’s ransom, having 
flowers of a deep blood-red color and 
P. douglasi, a charming western moun- 
tain native with pinkish mauve flowers, 
which in cultivation likes a sandy 
and semi-shade. For a vivid spot of 
color there was Dianthus This 
Rock Pink unlike others of its family ean 
be confined to small space. Given a dry 
soil and full sun it does well. The flow- 
ers are bright pink on six inch stems. 


soil 


caesius. 


Of course in such a small rockery the 
problem of shrubs did not exist, except 
as a background. However there was 
one shrub used Daphne eneorum. Why 
more people do not this lovely 
shrub is indeed a mystery; for beauty 
and neat habit it is hard to beat. It has 
but one wish, that is a sandy well drained 
soil; wet are .fatal. Our 
native Penstemon, P. heterophyllus, grow- 
ing about one foot high, made a nice 
shrubby plant. For persistent blooming 
it is hard to fi.d its equal. If the dead 
flower stalks are kept pruned back it 
blooms nearly the year around. 


2row 


soggy soils 


In a rock crevice filled with gritty soil 
two Lewisias had ideal spots. One, the 
rather rare L. tweedyi with beautiful 
ereamy flowers, the other, not as rare, 
but just as lovely, has flowers of rose- 
pink striped crimson. One Saxifraga, 
one of the finest of the encrusted species, 
S. lantoseana superba, held sway with its 
panicles of white flowers. 

This is more or less an inventory of 
the plants that were outstanding, and 
made me realize the worth of a small 
rockery, carefully designed and _ well 
eared for. 





Burpee's Sweet Peas 


6 PKTS. for 25c 


King White Improved 
Margaret Atlee Improved (rose-pink) 
Fiery Cross (scarlet-cerise) 


Special Offer: One full-size separate pkt. each of these six 
choice Sweet Peas (value 60c) sent postpaid for only 25c, 


BURPEE’S Seed Catalog FREE 


Describes every flower and vegetable worth growtmg—all the old 
prices for 


favorites and best new varieties. It offers lower 


Write for your FREE copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 525 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
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(REGULAR VALUE 60c) 


A lovely collection of six beautiful named Sweet Peas including 


Brilliant Rose 
Powerscourt 
Blue Bird (mid-blue) 















(lavender) 











1937. 
















SEND FOR 
DREER’S 1937 


GARDEN 
BOOK 


FREE 


Contains full information about 
the best of the new flowers and 
vegetables for 1937. More than 
a catalog, it is a complete guide 
to those whose flower and veg- 
etable gardens are a source of 
pride. Reasonable prices—and 
many special values. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Ge Dreer Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. | 














BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN Incorporated 


Awarded The Century of Progress gold medal 


for best Commercial Display of Gladiolus in 
1¢33. 

Our catalog of the most outstanding varieties 
is now ready and is yours for the asking. A 
post card with your name and address will 
bring it 

J. H, HEBERLING Easton, IIL, U.S.A. 





$2.50-Jan Dahlia Root Special-$2.50 


Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, Oriental Girl and Calva- 
cade, all three for $2.50 —— With orders 
received before Feb. 15th your choice of 
Miniature dahlias Fairy, Orchid Lady, or 25 
miniature dahlia seed FREE. Seed will be sent 


with ne la ot of orders. Roots at 
planting time. ‘atalogue and plant list in 
February. 

DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
647 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 





GLADIOLUS - e - DAHLIAS 
BARGAIN COLLECTIONS 


25 Picardy @ 25 Los Angeles @ 25 Gold Eagle 

25 La Paloma e 25 Copper Bronze 
125 medium sized Glad bulbs for only $1.50 
One each of following Dahlia tubers: Bagdad, 
White Wonder, Chas. G. Reed, Pastel Glow 
and Star ——, for $1.00, Postpaid. 

rite for my list. 

NEUBERT’S FLOWER GARDENS 

R. F. D. No. 8 Knoxville, Tenn. 





RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 


VIOLA HEDERACEA—Charming new 
Australia. Tiny heart-shaped leaves, and rosy red 
fragrant flowers continuously. Perfectly hardy every- 
where. 3 for $1, postpaid 
Also Rare Rock Free Catalog fists over 1000 
Garden Plants hardy plants—pro- 
nounces names. 





violet from 





E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. Fl 











RARE FLOWER | 
Seeds = Bulbs 


The new 1937 catalog carries descriptive 

offerings of 2300 Unusual Flowers, includ- 

ing seeds of 75 true LILIES, 18 lovely 

GENTIANS 22 desirable DELPHIN- 

IUMS, 28 varied CAMPANULAS, 37 dis- 
| tinct VIOLETS, 21. delightful ANE- 
| MONES, with Eremurus, Allium, Cactus, 
Azalea, Water Lily. And BULBS, ‘‘hard- 
| to-find’’ kinds in wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, sea- 
sons, habits and requirements; just those 
quirks and fragments of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted most. 
You will meed the catalog as a rigidly 
accurate work of reference: you will read 
it because it is humanly, individually, 
interesting. Sent gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE | 
| 


Dept. Z 


Merchantville New Jersey 























STAR 


1937 CATALOG, 
FREE, describes 
200 best roses, 
shows 64 in 
color. Fe: 


AA new vari- 


eties, perfected 
in form, col- 

or and frag- 
4 rance. 


Helpful 
Sturdy Guide — 
2-yr.-old “Beautify 
Bushes, withRoses”’ 
moderately free on 
priced request 


Get catalog, see famous 
new roses, such as Feu Pernet-Ducher, Mme. 
Cochet-Cochet, Luis Brinas, Tom Thumb, etc. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 400, Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
















Guaranteed—5 full pkts, 
for price of one, to try— 
Maule’s Success Tomato 
\ Maule’s Blood- Turnip Beet 

Golden Rod Carrot 
Big Boston Lettuce 






‘ 


Se nd dime today! Maule’s Seed 


Zook free, and Easy-Payment 


Pa Plan to use if you wish, 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 136 Maule Bldg., Phila. Pa. 





FRUIT TREES and BERRY PLANTS 


for SPRING PLANTING 


200,000 Peach Trees, 150,000 Apple Trees, 
one and two year old. Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Nut Trees of all kinds. Millions 
of Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Asparagus plants, and Grape Vines. Best 
new and old varieties, Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Shrubbery and Roses. We offer one of the largest 
and most complete lines of Nursery Stock in the East, 
sold direct to the planters at comparatively low prices. 
Send today for our free catalog. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE 
Box O Princess Anne, 


RY 9,35 -40h-J41°1h Say | 
HARDY PHLOA 


Phlox one 







NURSERIES 
Maryland 









5 se nsational varieties of Hardy 


each of AMERICA, rose pink, *LA 
VAGUE, diam rry red, *ELYSEE, purple, 
MRS. JENKINS, white, *BRIDEMAID, 
crimson, all sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
today for 32 page catalog, it’s free. Order 
from ad ‘ 
NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas 





NEW SEED NOVELTIES 


ALL-AMERICA AWARDS ‘ 
ENGLISH INTRODUCTIONS 
RARE ALPINE GEMS 
PERENNIAL NOVELTIES 
FREE Illustrated Catalogue 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 


Good Bye Hot Beds & Cold Frames 
KEENE PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier Healthier Plants 









plow... - have a portable, hot-water-heated, 
ome green-house all your own. Banish for- 
ever the fuss and muss of hot beds and cold 
frames. Grow your own vegetable and flower 
plants from seeds or bulbs with Slee poe rt- 


able *‘Piant Starter."" Get started earlier. 
- get healthier, aeendior lanta. 


SEND 00 


ve money . 
das 2 heat zones . . . the rmostatical! con- 
trolled, ade of weather - proof ‘‘Super- 
board.’’ “‘Lustra- Giese” admits ultra-violet 
eun rays. Light w . move anywhere, N 00 
15 DAYS TRIAL “Money-Back: Guarantee. 
Sepa 6 ith or Sirz4i P thoids 18 Bats) only $23.95. M Oi 
odel 1 (Oi) x (holds 18 flats) on « Model 2 ¢ “ 
$1"x67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. ear Models $2 oxere 
"x13 ILD YOUR O - 
m, an Ag on; 
tod 2.38 id se 
er agg elay when 
» Dept. 547-A_ . RACINE, WIS. 





; ey llc nat OR B 

ans, copper ho' apter, eatin aaa 
trol, Model 1— only $9.95; only $1 
extra. mit i Se. F.O.B facta $) Orie 
fush comes. 


KEENE MFG. C 
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Impending Rose Advances 
(Continued from page 9) 

Dr. Van Fleet called “dooryard 
which meant Roses that could 
maintain themselves just anywhere. Even 
in the overdone and yet exquisitely beau- 
tiful Hybrid Tea class varieties that 
can properly be ealled “hard luck” 
Roses are into the open. 

To a few of the eandi- 
dates that will be available in some 
of the catalogues in 1937, I want to 
speak of the group of Roses from Ire- 
land all prefixed by the name McGredy. 


late 


roses,” 


coming 


mention just 


These Irishmen have for four genera- 
tions been doing Roses, and doing them 
very well. To me last year the out- 
standing new Rose was McGredy’s Tri- 
umph, for it was just that. Then 


McGredy’s Pink, MeGredy’s Yellow, Dor- 
othy MeGredy, MeGredy’s Coral were 
desirable and vigorous. 

That keenest scout who is 
a really capable hybridizer, Dr. 
found in Italy years ago 
varieties which swinging into the 
rose stream. and Saturnia are 
two of these outstanding and 
upstanding. His own Gloaming deserves 
all the adjectives usually applied to 


daintily colored Roses. 
‘6. other American-grown sorts I 
ought to mention Nellie E. Hillock 


as a protean pink Rose of the general 


also 
Nicolas, 


eertain 


rose 


two 
are 
Signora 
varieties, 


style of Golden Dawn, but varying in 
lightness and depth within a range of 
exquisite flowers that are abundantly 


produced on a strong plant. Right in 





Superior Glads| 


Rewi Fallu, Shirley Temple, Rima, | 


Conquest, Colossus, Zuni, Aachen, 
Blau Schonheit, Ninth Symphony, 
Centenary Triumph, and New Era 
are but a few of the new varieties 
I am listing this year. Write today 
for your copy of my new catalogue. 


GRANT E. MITSCH “Gladland” 
BROWNSVILLE ° OREGON 














ANY THREE PLANTS 


listed below post paid in special 
frost-proof box, guaranteed safe 
arrival, for $1. These are semi- 
rare and in modern taste; height 
about six inches; perfect plants. 
Nephthytis (illustrated) Philoden- 
dron, pothos, syngonium (rare), 
Peperomia. Also sanservieria lau- 
rentii. 
CARL C. FRASER 


1110 22nd St., Bradenton, Fla. 

















the same range comes the American 
Sterling, also on a still stronger plant 
because it is more upright, and of an 
enduring and altogether lovely pink. 


From the far west that really very 
great humorist and philosopher, Will 
Rogers, is celebrated in a Rose of his 


name which has not only the very dark 


red so much desired, but in addition 
size, floriferousness, and delightful fra- 
grance. 

Of other Roses that are distinetly 


worth note, consider Condesa de § 
from the most troubled 
Spain. Look at its 
all means consider Crimson 
richly, deeply and fragrantly red that 
it is literally astonishing. Take account 
of the pure and formal pink Rose War- 
rawee, which came to me from Australia 
in 1927, before it was named. 

But this doesn’t end the list and 
this isn’t a catalogue. I am trying to 
make my point that there is advance in 
Roses in 1937, 

There is another notable advanee which 
may here barely be mentioned. It is 
that those who buy Roses have a proper 
right to demand history of the 
merchant of whom they purchase. What 
understock is that grown on? 
Was the plant protected last year from 


Sastago, 
part of poor 
sport, Radio. By 
Glory, ro 


Rose 


Rose 


disease invasion by proper spraying or 
dusting? Was it harvested so as not 
to expose it more than minutes to 
the wind and the sun? Has it been 
stored to preserve its vitality so that 
the planter gets it in his garden as 


had himself 
nursery ? 

and demand 
them from 
department 
and some of 


early as possible as if he 
seen it dug from a 
Ask these 
answers. You 
the dime stores 
stores, 


nearby 
questions 
ean’t get 
and the 
most of the time, 
those who read these lines will have to 
know that honest goods cost 
honest money and must be honestly paid 


for. 


eome to 


I’'RUITS AND SEEDS 
COMMON NEW 


OF SOME 
JERSEY TREES. 
By Jessie G. Fiske, Seed Analyst. 
Illustrated. 52 pages. New Jersey 
Agricultural Station, New Brunswick, 

N. J. Circular 355. 

This little brochure will prove of inter- 
est to nature lovers who enjoy the study 
of our native American trees. Though 
local in its scope, the booklet contains 
descriptions of most of our eastern trees. 


It is valuable especially for field work 
because of its lightness and of its paper 
back, while the numerous plates give 
graphie reproductions of the leaf, fruit, 


and seed of each tree described. 








est. 
Blue > 


A oan ma goon Book Full 
names, time of germination, height of plants 
Two ial novelty 1937 offerings: 


fal offerings of summer flowering 
GEO, W. PARK SEED yCO., Dept. G ; Greenwood, S. C. 





of Good Thi It iati f flower 
plants egos "Absolutely 


Aster, wilt resistant 
5c. The also 
and tubers. Order today. 





elvedon Glory, 
bulbs 
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Foliage Plants For 
Beauty Indoors 
(Continued from page 8) 
lar variety has delieate, dark green fronds 
with pure white markings along the veins. 

Firronias are interesting small plants 
with flat oval leaves, veined in color. 
The plant is a creeper and the foliage 
is borne in a fan-like manner which is 
most effective. F. argyroneura is veined 
in white and F. pearcei in carmine. A 
sunny warm position with plenty of 
water will suit these. 


Vines and Climbers 


For indoor decoration, vines and climb- 
ers are always in demand to cling about 
window frames, to deck hanging baskets, 
ete. There are so many of these that it 
is difficult to choose among them. 

NEPHTHYTIS AFZELLI (LIBERICA) is one 
of the finest. It is a sturdy plant with 
well colored leaves shaped somewhat like 
miniature elephant’s ears; and it will 
cling, climb and throw out aerial roots 
wherever it is placed, sometimes grow- 
ing several feet tall and assuming the 
proportions of a large houseplant. 

Those who know and love Grape Ivy 
or VITIS RHOMBIFOLIA will like even bet- 
ter the newer CIsSUS ADENOPODES. The 
leaves are shaped like its relative but are 
a darker olive green and of a texture like 
real grape leaves. It throws out numer- 
ous curling tendrils of a pure rose and, 





best of all, the under sides of the leaves 
are a deep, subdued earmine. This is a 
plant which will grace any window 
garden. It climbs a trellis or droops 
from a hanging pot. There are few climb- 
ers to compare with it. 

PHILODENDRON CORDATUM and Hoya 
CARNOSA (sometimes known as Wax- 
plant), are always satisfactory for use 
indoors. Their glossy heart-shaped leaves 
and angular vine-like stems can be draped 
about a water dish or trained over a 
frame or trellis. 

SAXIFRAGA SARMENTOSA or Strawberry 
Begonia is fine for use in a hanging 
basket because the tiny young plants 
which form on the strawberry-like run- 
ners will hang from the basket in elus- 
ters like a bridal bouquet. Be careful 
not to soak the rosette of leaves in 
watering this plant. Like the Cyclamen 
and African-violet it prefers to be 
watered into the pot without the mois- 
ture touching the plant. 


Ivies 

There are many interesting Ivies on 
sale for indoor use. The small-leaved 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Self-branching 
Improved, and Elegantissima are all very 
fine. Conglomerata has small ruffled 
leaves of a rich dark green thickly set 
on sturdy stems which place it in a elass 
by itself. It is very “Japanesque” in 


appearance and a_ splendid window 
garden subject. Then too there are 





several variegated sorts which offer color 
contrasts. 

Brconras—The Rex and other foliage 
Begonias were briefly discussed in the 
previous article on flowering plants, but 
they must at least be mentioned here so 
that their splendid possibilities for foli- 
age alone will not be overlooked by the 
window gardener. 

ARRANGEMENT—In arranging a foliage 
plant window, place the Ivies, Cissus, 
Wax-plant and other climbers against 
the wall and window frames, providing 
adequate support so that they ean climb 
and cling to their hearts’ content. 

Fittonias will want a warm sunny spot 
near the front where the flat sprays will 
not be hidden by larger plants. An 
Arauearia (Norfolk Island Pine) near 
the glass will not block the light and yet 
will give an interesting silhouette. Do 
not crowd the window garden. Give each 
plant an opportunity to register its 
beauty on the eyes of the observer. 

Let some of the Ivies droop over the 
front of the shelf to give a natural 
effect and group the small ferns and 
variegated plants in positions where the 
light will eatech the eoloring in their 
leaves. See that the plants have fresh 
air and water but do not let them stand 
with stagnant moisture about their roots. 
Frequent sprinkling with a bulb spray 
will freshen them up and the large leafed 
types thoroughly enjoy having their dusty 
faces sponged off with clear water. 





LONGEFLOW NY 
“nd One 25¢ RED WY 


The most marvelous Ily bargain if our 
history! More exquisite beauty for your money 
than ever before, You'll love this Giant 
LONGEFLORIUM LILY. Three feet. One 
of the prettiest shaped lilies. Snow-white, 
trumpet-shaped flowers that are very fragrant. 
Same shape and size of Easter Lilies, which 
are grown in greenhouses. Quite hardy and 
blooms freely in open ground in June and 
July. Often 4 to 6 flowers on one stem. 
Large bulbs. Regular 45c value. 

Red Coral Lily—(Lilium Tennifolium). A 
lovely lily which should be in every garden, 
Grows up to a height of about 20 inches. 
Blooms well in June. Very hardy. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Regular 25¢ value. 

Both of these beautiful lilies, a 70c value 
for only 25c, postpaid. 


NAL/7 
View Nonder Lil 
4 tan 
\ 2-yr. old hardy 
Guaranteed to bloom first year. Mammoth 
flowers, large as and colored like Easter 
Lilies. Stay in ground year round; get better 
with age. 2 for 25c postpaid. 
Supply limited on all these special offers. Order at 


Over half a century of quality ee * 
: . 3 Quality business guarantees your 
Satisfaction, ” . % 
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once, 
perfect 


New Garden Book 


An up-to-date Garden Book you'll enjoy 


scence 8 EET 2 
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Kunderd s 


é 





Catalog 


ye AMERICA’S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
GLADIOLUS CATALOG 


Entirely different. A complete guide 
for the proper selection of Gladiolus— 
a delight and necessity to every gladio- 
lus lover. 
















Hundreds of varieties are described in 
this catalog—many in large, life-like, 
actual color illustrations—including four 
lovely new varieties offered for the first 
time this year. Lists only “Genuine” 
Kunderd Gladioli originated by the 
World's Foremost Gladiolus Hybridizers. 
Famous gardeners know Kunderd Gladi- 
oli are the finest that grow. 





FRE 










and find very helpful many times this 
season. Beautifully illustrated in color photography. The 
best in our 51 years! Contains all varieties of flowers, fruit 
trees, roses, shrubs, trees, evergreens, plants, seeds, etc, Also 
newest novelties. Gives you many helpful hints on the plant- 
ing and care of your garden, 


Write today for yeur FREE PERSONAL COPY. 
Sent Postpaid. 


SEED 
1804 Court Street 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 





NURSERIES “2 
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Mail coupon; catalog sent FREE 
WRITE TODAY! 










Please _send me Kunderd’s 1937 Gladiolus 


Book FREE. 
Name 


Bennet. oF RR kcses 


State. ccccccccs 


Clty. cccccecceccceccocececs 


A.E.KUNDERD INC. I04Lincoln Way W. GOSHEN, IND 









































Activities of the Month In January too, there are many of what Look up last year’s garden record if 


(Continued from page 19) I like to call fireside garden activities. you have one. Otherwise go over the : 
pressing the plants in firmly and insert- Bring the garden notebook up to date , n —, —* _— and. nag : 
ine small rocks about them to give a and file all loose clippings. If you have oe yh allie — you wish to a 
natural effet. Strawberry Begonias, not been in the habit of making a com- M™@Ke for the coming year. 

African Violets, Partridgeberry, Fitonia, plete garden record of each plant grown, With these changes in mind, get all the Ri 
miniature Ferns, ete., lend themselves to prepare such a book for the coming best seed catalogues together and go over co 
this use. A glass cover for the opening season so that it will be ready when you them, making out your orders in accord- or 
is used. It must be removed when chere plant your seeds indoors next month. ance with the garden plan which you now 

is a considerable condensation of mois- , . have on paper. In this way you will 

ture on the inside of the bowl. If the Read during leisure hours the best of avoid ordering seeds which cannot be 
soil is moist at the time of planting, the onnsen garden books, and go over utilized, and will not forget anything BI 
probably the glass garden will never need the files of garden maganines which you which you really need. A rough plan of & 
watering. If it appears dry, however, have neglected during the summer the garden with planting notes in color -- 
water very sparingly without wetting the months. Comb this reading matter for will help you in your ordering. Such a TM 


ideas which will be of practical help to 
you in planning next year’s garden. 


plan is easy to make even if you are not rv 
especially handy with a pencil. 


leaves of the plants, and then eover 
tightly until condensation occurs. 


. @ 


DO IT WITH THE GARDEN HOSE SPRAYER - 





























































































A ° " ° ° Cc 
Attaches to Ordinary Garden Hose—Effective—Economical—Rapid 5 
S: 
. iH 
. Lad 
the Ghraycr without « Par gc NON BREAKABLE ee 
aaa EN Cc 
SE . 
——$—$———————————— _ = Cc: 
—TRANSPARENT—— c 
—- . 
CARTRIDGE CHAMBER 7 
All Insecticides and Plant Foods Made In. Cartridge Form > 
n 
THE GARDEN HOSE SPRAYER IS _ NOW 
EQUIPPED WITH AN UNBREAKABLE, TRANS- 
PARENT, CARTRIDGE CHAMBER (NOT CLAss) ir, 
WHICH MAKES INSECTICIDES VISIBLE UNTIL ; 
READY FOR INSTANT USE DISSOLVED — EXTRA EXTENSIONS WHEN WHAT USERS SAY B 
‘ " : NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES OR FOR r 
oe ee —-> a a REACHING OVER INTO LARGE GARDEN PLOTS. Duriog je saat 4 heart - "eee 4 
hen . m ~ - i a = aah 4 recelve¢ l1unaredas oO etters oOo en- . 
oe ig ny pe = naling Dagge y ani An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, dorsement from users of our prod- 
den Hose Sprayer and the Bosman trees, shrubs, ete.—without the labor and expense ucts, many letters coming from per- 
Hose Brand of Insecticides demon- of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, sons of prominence and position. Fi 
strates their timely usefulness and municipal parks, library grounds, greenhouses—no hs on aechiiie <ieedarmeiles ded E 
practicability. Just attach the Sprayer mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically per- PT prenens mee: —— ney ti 
containing one of our cartridges to fected to stir or agitate the solution, in cartridge ee ee eae ee ae . 
rour regular garde ate! ee oe aa re Mr. R. C. Brown, secretary of the I 
your regular garden hose and spray. form, so that it is deposited in correct concentration Meridian Rose Society, Meridian, Mis- 
For years there has been a de- on objects to be sprayed. cote. =“ o ae letter: - om P 
mand for an efficient sprayer that - — ° . delighted with the Sprayer and the 
nak ia weld Gr dhe Tienes Gen Ideal for Rose Bushes, Zinnias, Gladiolus, Asters, Chry- Cartridges, as far as I am concerned ‘ 
Home Owner at a saving of time santhemums, Dahlias, Sweet Peas, Geraniums, Oleander, 4 I come oF ee ig one ne F 
and minimum of expense. This is SS ee ee R . Fi : nese sprayers e onc. ave coul 
Geibeed 1k Wie aintiaues ot Monee Palms, I oinsettias, Ageratum, Begonia, Candytuft, Ferns, not be bought for ten times the price 
Utility which was devised by experi- Gardenia, Hyacinth, Ivy, Larkspur, Orchids, Primrose, I paid for it. c 
enced Horticulturists and like most Rens ¥ < ; Si 
icuuieee bac las cents oe teee Snapdragons, Verbena, etc. Excellent for Small Fruit Mrs. Carl Jordan, 2823 Floral Blvd., , 
work and experimentation to bring Trees, Shrubs and Vegetable Gardens. rene cena writes: m have L 
it up to its present state of perfec- y : P ound your Sprayer all that you \ 
tion—it had to be rebuilt many times a ng cartridges (Nicotine and claimed for it. It is by far the most d 
before we were satisfied to place it hana e-Bay lg the pc tg pence ama satisfactory spraying device I have t 
. Kn ‘ = se side or e co ol of sucking ve sed.’’ 4 7 Thite, 2939- 1 
wetore the puniie. insects such as Aphis, Thrips, Green 73rd a tents, Ween dane J 
The Garden Hose Brand of Insecti- Flies and all Plant Lice, etc. Also in letter: “I find your Sprayer the a 
cides have also taken years of inten- very effective in extermination of most efficient device for gardens, I t 
sive and scientific study. These in- soft bodied eating insects such as would not be without. I have used ; 
secticides are the old reliable killing caterpillars of all description. several kinds including a pump and C 
agents recommended by Horticultur- SULFOSTICK cartridges (Sulphur) find your Sprayer and Cartridges a . 
ists and Entomologists everywhere— to be used for the control of Mildew. great time and annoyance saver.” 
Nicostick (Nicotine), Sulfostick (Sul- Rust, Black Spot and other Fungus ’ 
phur) and Arsenostick (Arsenate of diseases. Sulfostick is especially rec- Mr. E. H. Dulaney, Chairman of ‘ 
Lead). These are supplied in stick ommended for dormant spraying two Southern Classification Committee, 101 i 
form and chemically proportioned to or three timely applications before the buds appear (to insure Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., in his 
a in the water passing through healthy growth) then thereafter periodical applications letter writes: “I received the Garden : 
the sprayer at a ratio consistent with throughout the year Hose Sprayer outfit and find same I 
formulas recommended by the leading ; very satisfactory.”’ t 
Entomologists, ARSENOSTICK cartridges (Arsenate of Lead), for the con- € 
trol of eating insects such as the Codling Moth, Green Apple } 
Worm, Asparagus, Aster, Japanese and Mexican Beetles, etc., Ce ne 
that infest Shrubs, Trees, Vegetables and Plants all : 
description, 
Sold Direct—Factory to consumer—Write for Information 
: 
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Caneiie Advertising Section | 





PTT 


Rate i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%4c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted ASH 
WITH ORDER. 





Begonias 
BEGON!IAS—Unusual Varieties our specialty sooklet 
describing over 200 varieties 35c Green Tree Flower 


Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—10 quality bulbs. all different, 


$1.00 postpaid. 24 bulbs, $2.00 postpaid, planting in 
structions included. Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, Cal 
fornia. 

~ Blueberries 


make shapely shrubs for gar- 
Berries large, delicious. Book- 
Hanover, Mass, 


IMPROVED VARIETIES, 
den, lawn clumps, hedges. 
let. Houston Orchards, Box K, 


. : 
Bulbs 





(smallest white 
* better bloomers, 


PINK CALLAS, 50c; Yellow, 25c: Baby 
Calla), 40c, All three $1.00. Extra large 


$1.50. Amarvilis hvbrids 50c, three for $1.25. Catalog 
Glads, Iris, Amaryllis etc., with “How to Grow Amaryl- 
lis’’ free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dey FE’... La Verne, Cal 


fornia. 


RANUNCULUS & ANEMONES 








extra fine bulbs. 80 for 


$1.00, 200 for $2.00, postpaid, planting instructions in- 
cluded. Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, California 





Cactus 





CACTUS—1I0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different. 














$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 

CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL includes reprint of 
Carnegie Institute’s ‘‘Cactac Recognized authority 
for seven years. Fully illus ane $1.00 six months. 6162 


North Figueroa, Los Angeles 





PLANT ‘“‘MINIATURE MEXICO" - sizes $2.00. $3.50 
Plants, figures, directions. ollector’s lists. Illustrated 
Catalog, 44 pages, over :$ illustrations—50c. Shiner 
Cactus Nurser Laredo, 3 

Camellias 
BRING CHARM and enchantment to your 


with winter-flowering Camellias of rare beauty. Cat 
FG free. LONGVIEW, Crichton, Ala. 


Dahlias 





EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, Fall Sale, Clumps as dug, Mil- 
ton Cross, California Idol, Margrace, Clara Carter. 50 
other late creations, low prices now. Greubel’s Gardens, 
Derry, Pa. 








CACTUS, Semi-Cactus, Giant 
collection, the pick of the 
priced. All guaranteed. Louis E. 
Toronto, Canada, 


Decoratives, Outstanding 
very be be most reasonably 
Bedard, 19 Epsom Ave., 





DAHLIA ROOTS $1.00 
set, Amelia Earhart, 
Cavalcade, City 


each—Adorable, 
Slack Knight, 
Cleveland. Entrops 

Lantern, Fireman, Forest Fire, Golden 
Velvet Wonder, Kay Francis, La 
Man-War, Mes. Boutellier, 


Adirondack Sun- 
California Ro 

Monarch, Chiness 
Standard, Hunts 
Reina, Lord Autumn, 
Murphy’s Masterpiece, Phan 


tom, Prachtkerl, Reichards Masterpiece, Sultan Hillcrest, 
Towers Empire, Washington Giant. Many others at low 
prices. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS: Honor Roll varieties 25c up; in 








cluding many new ones. Price list. Wolfe Dahlia Gar 
dens, Athens, Mich. 

SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties nea: 
wholesale. Pride of Austinburg, Margrace, Clara Carter, 
and 80 other up to date varieties, catalog free. M. Mark 
lund, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DAHLIA PLANT COLLECTION—City Cleveland, Caval 
cade, Kay Francis, Hunt’s Velvet Wonder. One plant 
each variety, $2.25, prepaid. Send for catalogue. 150 
varieties plants and roots. Very reasonable. Edward's 
Dahlia Gardens, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 





DAHLIAS, for home garden or exhibition, ae or 
giants, Domestic and foreign varieties Ask about our 
free offer, price lists free. N & W FLOWE R GARDEN, 
Route 7, Box 195, Salem, Oregon. 
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DAHLIAS from the West 
price list of Exhibition, 
Meneghel, 1239 So. Verde 


grow Best. Write for 
miniatures, poms. Mrs. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


free 
A. 





= we ee ready in January, listing the best 
D: See December adv., Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ROSE si ARY DAHLIA GARDENS, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


DAHLIA TUBERS, field grown 
livery. Minimum orders $1.50, postpaid. 
Mrs. Geo. Boutellier, Amelia Earhart, 

Man O’ War, Forest Fire, $1.00 each. Cavalcade, Robert 
Emmett, Cornelia Pinchot, Palo Alto, Clara Barton, 75c 
each. Buckeye Ring, Nannie Sine, James Kirby, Spotlight, 
Hfllerest Mandarin, 50c¢ each. 100 _ other kinds, list. 
tobert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 





tubers, April de- 
Lord Autumn, 
Sultan Hillcrest, 


from 


Evergreens 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, 
Flowering trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches. 
woods, 10 to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery. 


Penna. 





Evergreens, 
Pink Dog 
Neshaminy, 





BABY EVERGREENS, -perennial specialties, windbreak 





and forestry trees, small fruits, rare flower and bulb 
seeds, garden seeds, Illustrated catalogue freee. RANSOM 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

Gladiolus 
GLADIOLUS—100 medium size Gladiolus bulbs, in 40 


different colors, or, 7 
paid. 
165 West St., 


Giant Flowering Dahlias $1.00 post 
Write for our many bargain lists. Taylor Gardens, 
Ware, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS—Real bargains in choice prize winning bulbs. 
List free. Cromwell Glad Gardens, Rt. 5. Salem, Ohio. 





52 BLOOMING SIZE GLADS—°*0 Picardy. 10 Queen 0’ 


Bremen, 3 each Orleans, Fult on, agdad, — am 0’ 
auty, $1.00 prepaid, Free list. c. H. Smi Fari 

bault, Minn. 

THE OZARK OASIS, Mountain View, Mis 


Debonair, 
Bagdad, 


iolus—featuring 
grina, Heaton, 


list. 


Duna, Wasaga. 
and others of merit. 





BULBLET $1.00 ITEMS: 60 
12 Vienna Woods, 150 





Blue Admiral 
Fitzjames, 20 


Solveig. 75 
Taiaroa, 2 James 


Miss New Zealand, 75 Paradise, 20 Royal Omar, 125 
Smiling Maestro, 100 Phylis MeQuiston, 30 Oregon, 60 
Mrs. Heaton Any three $2.00 and 1 bulblet Beowolf 


extra. Frank F. Lund, Cotati, California. 


wn toh ei se GLADS 
varieties althy. v 
guarantee sé satisfaction. 
Cumberland, Penna, 





“Send for our list 
gorous bu S at 


Everett A. 


of outstanding 
moderate prices. We 


Quackenbush, New 


TUTTLE’S ORIGINATIONS! Gied Fans get posted on 
our New Introductions, Descriptive list sent free 
NOVELTY GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Menlo Park, Calif 





Med LARGE SIZE GLADS, ten 
est arieties 60 postpaid. 
cok on ee PLENOCRATIC 


each ten some world’s 
Order from this 0 
FARMS, Chesterton, Ind 





THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1937. 


Copyrighted. Up to the minute information on current 


prize winners throughout the world. Colleected authori 
tative information on various formulas for disease and 
thrips prevention. Culture for prize blooms Flower ar- 
rangement. Gladiolus societies Various Symposium rat 


ings. Importation. Blooming dates, Size florets 
number open, total buds, ete Copy on 
HERBERT O. EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 


WORLD’ . FINEST GLADIOLAS, 
Nursery catalogue including 
lists. Robinson’s Nursery, 


in inches, 
request, 





General 


separate 


Camellias, 
novelties, sk for 
Richmond, 


House Plants 








HOUSE PLANTS—Odd, 
Bulbs for the house or 
1937 catalogue ready Jan. 
Clearwater, Fila. 


Plants. Seeds and 
planting, from Florida. 
Shaffer Nurseries, B 500, 


attractive 
outdoor 
15th. 





Two JAPONICUM, or four ‘Brownil, Philippinense, Re- 
gal or Umbellatum Lilies, 25c. 12 different packets Sweet 
Peas or Hardy Lily seed, 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, 
Seattle, Wash. 




















Plants 
JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms. $1.00 
per plant. Lelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, 
California, ' 

Roses 
ROSES—Beautiful free illustrated catalog of hardy fleld- 
grown, everblooming plants, lowest price. Lang lose 
Nurseries, Box 702-G, Tyler, Texas. 

Seeds 
FREE SAMPLE flower seeds, with complete list offering 
latest novelties, Big liberal packets only 4c each, Louis 
E, Bedard, 19 Epsom Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Secchd Offers 

SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume. 


Matures 
Sox 294, 


latent buds. Package 25c, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIG-ITE, P. O 





$1.00 SPECIALS—110 large Glads, 15 Dahlias, 15 Can- 
nas, 33 Iris, 12 Rock Garden Plants, 10 hardy Chrys 
anthemums, 8 hardy Phlox, 4 two-year everblooming 
Roses. Any 6 offers $5.00. Catalog. tiverside Cardens, 


St. Louis, Michigan. 


{0 LARGE NAMED DAHLIAS 


$1.00. 100 Flowering 





Gladiolus $1.00. 50 Iris, $1.00. 15 Tigridias, $1.00. 
POWELL, 323 Clinton, Jackson, Mich. 
SELF-WATERING FLOWER POT as shown in the Horti- 


culture Building, Century of Progress. Good for all 
plants. $3.50, two for $6.00. Self-Watering Flower Pot 
Company, 520 S. Western Ave., Chicago. II. 


Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, Water 
margin plants, bog 
Instructive list 
Shellman, Ga 





"plant Ss, pink and yellow Lotus 
plants Good free blooming colors 
mailed. HOWELLS WATER GARDEN 
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Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
Name... 


Address... 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 
If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00. 











Some Plants and Things Out-of-the Ordinary 


Garden Plans 


F you are one of the thousands of 

gardeners who are entirely lost when 
it comes to planning the layout of your 
garden, you will get much benefit from 
the portfolio of plans which R. M. Kel- 
logg Co., Box 2754, Three Rivers, Michi- 
gan, will gladly send you on _ request. 
Kven though you may not want to use 
any of the twenty-five plans in their en- 
tirety, you will get many ideas which 
will be useful in rearranging your present 
design. 


French Lilacs 


EW shrubs are of greater value to 

the Spring garden than the better 
named varieties of French Lilaes, most 
comprehensive lists of which will be 
found in the catalogues of Farr Nursery 
Company, Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa., 
and Brand Peony Farms, Inc., 134 EF. 
Division St., Faribault, Minn. : If you 
have never seen any of the better modern 
varieties, you will have little idea of 
their beauty and utility. Nor are they 
hard to grow, suffering little from insect 
and fungus enemies and standing more 
dry weather than many shrubs of infer- 
ior value. Most horticulturists think that 
these Lilaes are better grown on their 
own roots rather than grafted, a belief 
that is evidently shared by 
progressive growers. 


these two 


Iceland Poppy Santa Maria Inn Strain 


CELAND Poppies being favorites in 

this garden, | grow every new intro- 
duetion I ean find. The Gartref Strain 
received its due praise in this column 
last Winter, but now I want to direct 
attention to another, the Santa Maria 
Inn Strain. I had this strain in both 
orange and gold and mixture from Carl 
Salbach, California, two or 
three years ago and found the mixture 


serkeley, 


one of the most comprehensive and pleas- 
The range 
of colors is very. wide, embracing prae- 
tically 


ing ones I have ever grown. 


Iceland 
d many 
of them semi-double, and the stems are 


known in 
Poppies, the flowers are large 


every shade 


long and strong, making ideal cut flowers. 


Wyd-Syl 


HE water-mat mentioned in the pre- 

ceding paragraph when used in connec- 
tion with Wyd-Syl should make a com- 
bination hard to beat. This Wyd-Syl is 
a practical contrivance to make a 9-inch 
wide shelf out of a narrow window sill, 
making it possible to give a large num- 
ber of plants the full sun which so many 
of them erave. Wyd-Syl is put out by 
W. H. Schurr, 36 Cummings St., Irving- 
ton, N. J. 
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Water-mats for House Plants 


HERE appears to be a new day com- 

ing for indoor gardeners. We have 
been fussing along for decades with all 
sorts of contrivances, trying to give our 
plants some of the conditions they were 
used to in their natural homes, but never 
really arriving at the goal. One reason 
for our ultimate failure was the fact 
that just as soon as we worked out a 
schedule which came near answering the 
question, house designers and _ builders 
came along and made the air of our 
dwelling a little more dry and a little 
more uncomfortable for the plants. Dr. 
Linus H. Jones, of the agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Amherst, Mass., had all 
these difficulties in mind when he worked 
out the principles which were later em- 
bodied in the Osno Water-mat which is 
now being put on the market by The 
Garden Company, 227 N. 63rd St., Phila- 
delphia. They publish a booklet on the 
eare of house plants which will be sent 
to all applicants. Their water-mat will, 
I am sure, make thousands of house 
plants happy this Winter and for years 
to come. 


The Narrow-leaved Lungwort 


HE new list of N. A. Hallauer, Web- 

ster, N. Y., just arrived, containing a 
plant, Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea, 
that I want to mention in the short space 
left this month. This is a plant of many 
uses In the garden, being best here when 
it is given part shade, though it does 
quite well in sun if provided with mois- 
ture during dry weather. It may get as 
high as a foot, though usually less than 
that, and its flowers in April and May 
are of the more glorious blue imaginable. 


Lachenalia Rector of Cawston 


+ will probably not be too late when 

these words appear to secure bulbs of 
this brilliant Lachenalia, which appears 
in the Fall list of Rex. D. Pearce, Mer- 
chantville, N. J. It makes a wonderfully 
effective window garden plant when in 
bloom, with its bright searlet, greenish 
yellow-tipped flowers. Lachenalias are 
just as easily handled as are Freesias and 
require practically the same treatment, 
the bulbs lasting for years and increasing 
rapidly in number if they are allowed 
to ripen naturally after the flowering 
period is over, 


A New Fragrant Pink Violet 


N the intriguing list of Violets issued 
by Paramount Gardens, Plainfield, 
N. J., will be found Viola jooi, which T 
am sure all lovers of Violets will want. 


I suspect it is the same species as one I 
have grown for years as V. govi; at 
least the descriptions sound alike and 
some European authorities give the two 
names as synonymous. If so, it is a 
plant worthy of space in every garden, 
producing a sheet of deep pink flowers 
in Spring, usually in numbers sufficient 
to hide the foliage, and again in Autumn. 
The flowers are also fragrant, perhaps not 
so much so as V. odorata, but still plainly 
noticeable. It does well here in sun or 
shade, preferably about half shade. 


An Ornamental Cow-Parsnip 


O you need a stately, picturesque 

plant to complete one of your garden 
pictures? If you do, the answer is quite 
apt to be found in one of the giant Cow- 
parsnips with the terrifying name— 
Heracleum mantegazzianum. The name 
will be less alarming, however, and may 
carry some significance when it is known 
that the first part,—which is given to all 
Cow-parsnips,—is dedicated to Hercules, 
who used the plants in medicine, accord- 


ing to old chronicles; and the latter part 


commemorates a friend of Dr. Levier, 
who discovered the plant in the Cau- 
easus in 1890. 

The plant makes a gigantic clump of 
foliage, individual leaves being as much 
as three feet in length and deeply eut 
into numerous lobes. These clumps of 
tropical-looking foliage are ornamental in 
themselves, but when flowering stems 
shoot up to a height of six feet or more, 
each carrying a 4-foot-wide cluster of 
white flowers, the plant is truly imposing. 
Tt is recorded that Dr. Levier, the plant’s 
discoverer, counted 10,000 flowers in one 
cluster. 

All Cow-parsnips delight in a rich, 
moist soil, and the one under considera- 
tion is no exception to the rule. Although 
maximum size will only result from such 
treatment, satisfactory growth will be 
made in common garden soil that is deep 
and fairly rich. Our plant may be 
grown from seeds if they are fresh, old 


seeds being very slow to germinate, 
usually remaining dormant a year or 


more after planting. It should be re- 
corded, too, that large plants are not 
easily handled, but seedlings may be 
grown along in pots until large enough 
to plant in their permanent homes. If 
plants are bought, the gardener should 
insist upon their being pot-grown. Many 
of the Cow-parsnips have the disconcert- 
ing habit of dying if they are allowed to 
make seed—a fact that contains a hint for 
the gardener to clip off all flower elus- 
ters as soon as they have ceased to be 
ornamental. 


C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 
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EVER OFFERED to the AMATEUR GARDENER! 
AT SO LOW A PRICE 
THE 


Garden Encyclopedia 


At last, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! Answers every 
question about your garden that you are likely to face, in simple non-technical 
language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that enables you to turn 
i instantly to just the facts you want. No more need to search through dozens 
{ of incomplete books for information. Now every point that puzzles you is 
‘ explained briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. Its scope is 
1 amazing; it covers every problem of planning, planting and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover and right up to the minute! 


Nearly 1400 Pages e@ 750 Illustrations e@ 
10,000 Authoritative Articles 


Complete pronouncing guide for every plant subject. 


WRITTEN BY AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL EXPERTS 
Edited by E. L. D, SEYMOUR, B. S. A. 











How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, How, When, and Where to Transplant 
shrub How to Condition Soil and Fertilize 
How to Select the Best Kinds How to Overcome Pests and Diseases 
How, When and Where to Plant How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc, for Winter 
How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and How to Prune, Disbud, etc, 
Success How to Cultivate Indoor and Window 
How to Care for and Cultivate Boxes 


WHATEVER YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 

















YOUR GARDEN IS INSTANTLY FOUND HERE! 
Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons and Methods of All Parts of the U. S. 
Hard to Grow _ Flowering Bulbs  —s- Flowering Shrubs Soil Preparation 
: Varieties For Spring Planting Ornamental Vines Hot Beds and Cold 
| Hardy Types For Fall Planting Ornamental Trees Frames 
; Half-Hardy Types Roses Fruit Trees Garden Planning 
Selection Berries Tables 
Grouping Hedges Succession Planting 
Germination Tables Lawns - Winter Storage 
Saree ot pregarinn Sell Old Fashioned Garden 
anting Dates oc arden Transplanti 
— — — Gardens Pruning ann Save Money. Order Now! 
ransplanting vergreens Tools 
Thinning Out Wild Flowers Shows and Exhibits SPECIAL PRE-SEASON 
| Coreneas boars pa Boxes Fences and Walls ° 
| atering ertilizers Ferns 
' en Flowers Pinching : Vegetables Cactus Price see $3.65 
1 sti ultivatio e reenhouses ° ° 
Sarees Grace ries Varieties of Flower Diseases Grafting onsins ft on snareudt 





Mail Coupon Below 


A Whole Shelf of Garden Books 
in ONE Up-To-Date Volume 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 

Dept. 912, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy 
ef the Garden Encyclopedia. Notify me when ready to ship 
and I will send one dollar deposit. Ship fully prepaid for 
one week’s examination. If I return the book you will refund 


How to Prune a Rose Bush Spring and Fall 


One of the many expertly drawn diagrams in The 
Garden Encyclopedia. This great book shows as 
well as tells you how to do everything. 750 illus- 
trations, including 250 half-tones, as practical and 
easy to understand as the text which accompanies 
them. 


GARDEN PLANS FREE 


A beautiful 16 page booklet in color containing 
Garden and Landscape Plans sent with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. Keep it FREE in connection with 





heste ee le or my deposit at once. If I keep it the deposit is my first 

~~ payment and I will send $1.00 each month until the special 

re-season price of $3.65 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 

EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE! € he Garden Plans are to be mine free, in connection with 

& ° the book. 

You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special pre- SE ahi 546 tS 6000000 s0%3 8050665 Sv0cn0keantebeeses eee 
season price of $3.65. Price will go up later, Just sign and send the coupon Add : 
now, with no money, to reserve your copy. We will notify you when the SEE 446460400000 bbs 5b0000000000000000040"00000RRRE M4 
volume is ready to ship. Then send $1.00 deposit and the GARDEN ENCY- i : 
CLOPEDIA, with free garden plans will be shipped prepaid for a week's COA se i bddbicaressédesedseceveeasede NG kc whdéeeenieea s 
examination. If you are not delighted, return it and your dollar will be . CO Check here if you wish the beautiful artcraft binding for §& 
refunded at once. If you keep it, your deposit is your first payment and . only $1.00 additional. s 
you pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month, PPITTITITITITITITIILITTTTiiTiiiiiiiiLi Lite 
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SIDELIGHTS 


HE review and appraisal of the 

newer hardy perennials which is a 
lead article in this month should be help- 
ful to the progressive gardener who is 
also of a sportive term of mind; who is 
willing, perhaps, to venture gloriously 
into the unknown. New things may be 
merely different from the old ones. A few 
of them may be transcendently better and 
it is by constant acquisition of novelty 
and elimination of the older, less pleas- 
ing that progress is made. Remember 
that all the common popular things today 
were real novelties once. 

And then there is Dr. Cassebeer’s sum- 
mation of contemporary progress in 
GLADIOLUS. He wisely makes no attempt 
to make selections for you. That is a 
matter of connoisseurship along indi- 
vidual lines, but it is quite revealing to 
see what has been and still is happening 
in the onward march of progress. 

In somewhat the same spirit, Rose 
Noveities will be presented for your 
delectation in the March issue. Roses 
have a peculiar allure all their own and 
it is only by looking at the eurrent stand- 
ard varieties and comparing them with 
what was known fifty years ago, or even 
twenty-five years ago, that we become 
fully conscious of the tremendous strides 
that are made. 

February sees the opening of the Gar- 
DENER’S OUTDOOR YEAR and so the real 
dirt gardener will turn for helpful re- 
minders whether North or South in the 
pages devoted to the pertinent activities 
of the month. 

And then of course there is the FLOWER 
GroweEr’s characteristic feature of Quxs- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS—not so extensively 
this month as at some other times perhaps 
—so that we might present a well-rounded 
out collection of features at this begin- 
ning of the gardener’s active year. 

And, practical help for those of you 
who simply want to grow flowers for 
your own satisfaction will be served in 
Planting the Ever-blooming Garden; 
Tigridias, those barbaric marvel flowers 
of Mexico; Lilies in the House; Growing 
Hippeastrums, a somewhat mild _ indict- 
ment of the all too common use of alpine 
plants, should be sufficiently stimulating 
and informative. And the porch and 
window gardener has by no means been 
overlooked. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING 
OFFICES 


Both the editorial and advertising 
offices are now in New York City, room 
2049, Grand Central Terminal, where all 
editorial correspondence, manuscripts and 
photographs should be directed. This 
address is convenient, too, for all in the 
FLower Grower family who are visiting 
New York and, who doesn’t come to the 
great city some time or other? The door 
is open. May we get better acquainted, 
personally? 
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gw” KUNDERD’S 
FAMOUS Wonder Mixture 


\y? 


“WONDER MIXTURE” GLADIOLI are exquisitely dainty; a 


revelation to all new growers and a source of never-ending pleas- $ 
ure to old friends. 
Every coler imaginable in a perfect blending of gorgeous colors. 
“Wonder Mixture” contains the very finest of the large-flowered, a 


ruffled, and plain-petaled kinds, and a few of the best Grandiflera 

Primulinus. _ bulb is full size, young and vigorous. POSTPAID 
Don’t wait until you see the wonderful new Kunderd Gladioli 

in seme friend’s garden, then wish you had such thrills yourself! 

Order today. You'll be sure to have fine flowers this summer. 












NIA ALMOEL Crd Gladioli for 1937 





OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME THIS YEAR 
BEAU IDEAL . ...... . . ~. Plain-petaled 


Beautiful deep rose-purple, much deeper purple on lower petals. Produces tall spikes 
of excellent quality, with 6 to 8 large, wide-open florets. Much admired by visitors 
ze . at our experimental grounds this summer. Each $2.00 


BELA QUEEN. . .... .. . ~ Plain-petaled 


New creamy-white variety with narrow feather of beautiful light red-violet extending 
outward from throat on lower petals. Produces long spikes, having 6 to 8 lovely large 
florets open at a time. Buds, to the tip of the spike, show color, adding to the stately 
beauty of this variety. Blooms late. Each $2.00 


LA LAVANDE. ...... . . « Plain-petaled 


This grand new lavender has every point of a fine Gladiolus, heavy texture, excellent 
keeper, good placement on the spike, wonderful grower, producing tall spikes with 
6 to 7 fine, round shaped florets open at a time. Color is most beautiful lavender blushed 
slightly pink. Throat has a pleasing appearance of white turning to silvery white. 
Sure to be a winner. Each $15.00 


PINK MONARCH .... . . . .« Plain-petaled 


A gorgeous shade of pink blending to deep rose in the throat, with maroon-red median 
lines on lower petals. Throat on upper central petals is silvery white blending into 
the rose-pink. There is a narrow border of white surrounding the entire floret. Good 
grower with 4 to 6 florets open. Each $5.00 


Regular Catalog Value, 1 bulb of each, $24.00 


Special Collection Price $19.50 Postpaid 


SEE OUR NEW CATALOG 


Nearly 300 varieties described, almost 50 shown in actual color. Attrac- 
tive special collection offers. Finest quality bulbs at reasonable price. 


A. E. KUNDERD INC. 


204 Lincolh Way. GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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Introducing...EDITOR BARRON 


Leonard Barron comes to Flower Grower from The American 
Home where he was Horticultural Editor since its inception in 
1928, and prior to that Editor of The Garden Magazine out of 
which The American Home was developed. He is President of 
the American Rose Society, active in horticultural societies, and 
well known on the lecture platform and for his radio talks on 
gardening. Mr. Barron has many books to his credit. Under his 
direction, the policy of this magazine will be aimed directly at 
giving a friendly helping hand to the home gardener. 


Chas. M. Winchester, Jr., Business Manager 
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